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VANISHED EXPLORER Flag-wagging 


Fresh bid to solve a century-old 
mystery of Australia 


By an Australian Correspondent 

I^OAMiNG around Western Australia’s arid “dead heart,’’ 
through its endless sand dunes and rock-strewn country, a 
group of men headed by a Member of the Australian Federal 
Parliament is searching for facts that may’add the final chapter 
to an Australian story which has almost become a legend. 
They are searching for evidence which will explain the mysteri¬ 
ous disappearance of the German explorer Ludwig Leichhardt 
and his companions, 105 years ago. 

The mystery has interested his- I ■ Mr. W. Grayden, Member ot 
torians, explorers, and school j the Australian House of Represen- 
students for over a century; but 
it has never been solved. The ex¬ 
pedition which set out from Bris¬ 
bane on December 7, 1847, 

vanished completely, and none of 
the thousands of natives who then 
lived along the route was able to 
provide a clue. 

Leichhardt could not be regarded 
as one of Australia’s really great 
explorers, although some of his 
early work is worthy of note. The 
mystery -that surrounded his dis¬ 
appearance has done more to pre¬ 
serve his name than any of his 
achievements. 

KEEN TO EXPLORE 

He arrived in Australia in 1841 
as a young man, a deserter from 
the German Army, keen to explore 
the country. Success did not come 
quickly despite a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Australia’s Surveyor 
General, Sir Thomas Mitchell; but 
following some geological surveys, 
he organised an expedition which 
left Sydney on August 13, 1844, 
and subsequently arrived at the 
Gulf of Carpentaria the following 
July. 

Leichhardt was able to report the 
discovery of a route from the 
eastern coast of Australia to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, with water all 
the way in country available for 
farming. Today millions of sheep 
graze on this land. 

History books record that after 
a long and weary march around 
the Gulf, Port Essington was 
reached on December 17,, 1845, 
and that there the party embarked 
for Sydney by boat. Disaster had 
overtaken the party earlier when it 
was attacked by savage natives, 
who killed the naturalist, Gilbert, 
and wounded two others. 

NATIONAL HERO 

Leichhardt was acclaimed a 
national hero when he returned to 
Sydney. A public subscription 
was raised on his behalf and 
his Journal of an Overland Expedi¬ 
tion in Australia was published in 
London. 

In 1847 he set ovrt to cross Aus¬ 
tralia from east to west—a journey 
from which he was never to return, 
never even to leave a clue to his 
disappearance. Five relief ex¬ 
peditions were sent out, but all 
failed to find any trace of him. 


tatives, who is leading the present 
expedition, feels that reports com¬ 
ing to him through the natives 
appear to have some reliability. 
And to check on these reports, he 
and his companions have put asid,r 
the comforts of civilisation for 
several weeks as they travel almost 
1000 miles north-east of Perth to the 
Rawlinson Range. Their chief job 
is to find a chest, or box, which the 
natives claim lies in the ranges. 

Mr. Grayden bases his hopes 
chiefly on conversations he has had 
recently with a 20-year-old native 
girl, Daria. She could not speak 
English, but told her story through 
her husband, Taritella. 

THE IRON BOX 

He explained that when Daria 
was a little girl she was with a 
party of Aborigines on their way 
from the bush to the Warburton 
Mission, some 300 miles south of 
the Rawlinson Range. On their 
journey they were camped at a 
water-hole, arul while the men were 
out hunting one of Daria’s rela¬ 
tives came across the remains of 
an old wagon. 

Not far from the wagon was a 
partly-covered hole containing an 
iron box which he had poked with 
a stick. The box moved, at which 
he became frightened and ran 
away. When he told the others, 
they also were frightened, and left 
the place to continue their journey. 

Continued on page 2 


Two Lorulou typists arc, here 
seen practising the art of 
scinaplioro signalling on the 
Maid of Anm, the Cirl.s’ 
Training .Siiip in Poole Ilar- 
])onr, Dorset. 


THE MEAL OF A LIFETIME 


Suppose it were possible for you 
to eat in one sitting all the food 
you would normally consume 
during a lifetime! 

One dietician has worked out 
the size of the various dishes you 
would find awaiting you. 

A 20-foot fish weighing more 
than half a ton would represent 
your life’s supply of boiled and 
fried fish. A two-ton pig (about 
12 feet long), a 15Toot ox, and a 
10-foot sheep would provide the 
meat courses, not to mention a 
chicken six feet high. 

One huge potato 14 feet long, a 
cabbage six feet across, and a 
cauliflower about half that size 
would account for the main vege¬ 
tables. 


Three tons of flour would help 
to make the “afters.” 

Water to drink would fill a huge 
container 18 feet high and 14 feet 
across.. Milk you could have in a 
giant bottle six' feet in diameter. 
About 1000 bottles of soft drinks 
would be needed, in addition to a 
hundredweight of tea. 

You could finish off the meal 
with an ice-cream brick four feet 
long and two feet thick, and a 200- 
lb. cheese, and there would be 
“ left-overs ” of some 500 dozen 
eggs, nearly half a ton of butter, 
and enough bread to fill a large 
room. In case you still felt 
peckish there would be a large 
number of chocolates and sweets 
and bushels of fruit handy. 


OSCAR THE OWL FINDS 
A HOME 

A red-faced screech owl flying 
over the American town of 
Rutherford, in New Jersey, saw 
15-ycar-old Jack Magri mowing 
the lawn in . front of his parents’ 
house and alighted on his 
shoulder. 

Now Oscar, as the owl was 
named by the Magri family, has 
become a pet of the Rutherford 
community. 

Not long ago Oscar attended 
Rutherford High School biology 
class, spending two- days on a 
special perch next to the music 
room. 

The biology class, however, de¬ 
cided that Oscar ought to be re¬ 
named Oscarette 1 


SHOPPING BY TV 

Guests in a certain Chicago hotel 
can ring up the grocer's shop, then 
switch on a T V set and chose from 
the ite.ms being shown on the 
screen by an assistant. 

This hotel has installed a special 
T V system with a set in every 
room. T V cameras in the various 
hotel shops enable a guest to “look 
in ” at any department while, 
giving orders by telephone. The 
sets also receive ordinary T.V. 
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BID FOR PEACE 
IN KOREA 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

TJow to win the peace in Korea is one of the biggest problems 
now facing the United Nations. Although a truce has 
been signed, peace is still in the balance; but experts from the 
free countries of the world have been busy working out plans. 
These will be fully discussed when the United Nations meet 
to consider the future of this war-ravaged country. Their first 
meeting is due to take place next week. 


Once Turkey was called, “the 
sick man of Europe.” Today 
Korea is the patient, sullen and 
fretful, with Asia watching suspici¬ 
ously at the bedside, so to speak, 
to see how the free countries in¬ 
tend to get over the crisis. 

First advice came from the head¬ 
quarters of those who were fight¬ 
ing in Korea. They want a straight¬ 
forward treaty between the two 
sides in the war, avoiding as far 
as possible the political disagree¬ 
ments between North and South 
Korea. 

UNITY THE AIM 

“Keep the peace discussion to 
Korea alone, and set about making 
the whole country united,” the 
commanders have said in effect; 
and when plans for making peace 
are discussed their views will cer¬ 
tainly be considered. 

Everyone wants to see the war- 
torn country settle its differences 
and become united once more; but 
at the same time many people 
think that other problems in the 
Far East are so interwoven with 
the Korean dispute that during dis¬ 
cussions on peace-making they 
may have to come up for consider¬ 
ation, too, 

One thing alone is certain: much 
patience on all sides wilt be neces¬ 
sary. 

DESPERATE PUCHT 

Meanwhile, the subject of the 
discussions is in a desperate plight. 
In the North of Korea towns and 
industries alike have been shattered 
by the war; four million refugees 
have gone over the hilts to the 
South. 

And in the South there is the 
aged President Syngraan Rhee, pre¬ 
pared to fight the Communist 
enemy from-the North alone if his 
own ideas for a peace are disre¬ 
garded. 

He has been called a despot, 
wilful and irresponsible; but no 
one .has even doubted his sincerity. 


Taritella, apparently convinced 
of his wife's story, said that Daria’s 
relative subsequently returned and 
saw the box again, this time 
covered w'ith more sand. 

Later, Mr. Grayden met another 
native. Big Jimmy, who, though he 
had not seen the box himself, in¬ 
sisted that it had been inspected by 
a friend of his, described by him 
as “ My properly best mate longa 
Warburton.” Further question¬ 
ing proved that this friend must be 
Daria’s relative. ' 

Burly Big Jimmy, w'ho stands 
more than six feet in his bare feet 
and is considered quite reliable by 
his employer, a mine-owner, then 
drew a mud map to show where 


Always he has been ready to fight 
and struggle and suffer for his 
country. As a young man he 
fought against the Japanese who 
overran his country, and was 
thrown into prison. For many 
years afterwards he was an exile in 
America. 

While the two halves of Korea 
are so bitterly opposed to each 
other its unhappy people are 
almost entirely dependent on help 
from others. 

Many ways of giving this help 
have already been created, and it 
is much to the credit of the United 
Nations, and of America in par¬ 
ticular, that amid so many diffi¬ 
culties much progress has been 
made. 

The Korean Civil Assistance 
Command has already done good 
work dispensing food and medical 
supplies to refugees, and helping to 
ward off epidemics. 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

Then there is U.N.K.R.A., the 
United Nations Korean Recovery 
Agency, with a five-year plan that 
will cost millions of pounds to 
restore agriculture, trade, and in¬ 
dustry. International missions 
have already investigated some, of 
these problems, not forgetting the 
all-important one of education. 

Comparatively few of the people 
can read or write, and with so 
many schools and colleges totally 
destroyed, it will indeed be a for¬ 
midable task ,to educate the 
Koreans to a level which will 
enable them to handle their 
nation’s affairs competently. 

Yet there is no doubt that this 
is possible. The Koreans are 
sturdy, hard-working, and intelli¬ 
gent, and they have shown their 
courage and determination in the 
.war. 

Whatever the differences of view 
among the nations, it is agreed that 
adequate help must be given to 
this unhappy, war-ravaged, and 
stilt divided land. 


his friend had said he had seen the 
box, on two occasions. 

There were bones of mules or 
horses in the vicinity. 

Later, the story was corroborated 
by two other natives, Whittaker 
and Musset, who were with the 
party when Daria’s relative found 
the box. 

Big Jimmy has joined the ex¬ 
pedition in the hope of finding his 
friend, and indeed he is confident 
of finding him in the vicinity of 
Minnie’s Creek to the south of the 
Rawlinson Range. Tracking the 
box should then be easy, and then 
we shall soon know whether it 
can throw any light on the mystery 
of the lost explorer. 


TRIBUTE OF 
SERVICE 

Many people have benefited 
from the magnificent work for 
others which Girl Guides of all 
ages have carried out as a Tribute 
of Service to the Queen in her 
Coronation Year. 

A hundred London children are 
being given a fortnight’s holiday 
in the country; packs of country 
Brownies have been invited to stay 
with town Brownies; invalid and 
crippled children have been given 
hospitality in Guides’ homes; old 
people have been “adopted” by 
Guides eager to do their shopping 
and housework and help them in a 
hundred ways. 

One company. has adopted a 
blind baby and made themselves 
responsible for its future. Others 
have made gifts to the Infantile 
Paralysis Fellowship, the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 

These are just a few of the many 
selfless tasks by which Girl 
Guides have commemorated Coro¬ 
nation Year. They have set a fine 
example to the whole nation. 


London scene 



Pierre the Poodle gladly accepted 
a ride offered by his friends, six- 
year-old Julie Fallis, and Geoffrey 
the Great Dane 


ROOM FOR EVERYBODY 
m BR.4Z1L 

If everybody in the world de¬ 
cided to go and live in Brazil they 
would not be more crowded to¬ 
gether than people in England and 
Wales! In other words, Brazil’s 
density of_ population would then 
be the same as that of England and 
Wales today. 

If there were enough .engineers 
and farmers to develop the 
Amazon, it could grow enough 
food to feed the whole world. 

These were two of the facts 
put before the International Com¬ 
mittee for European Migration 
when plans were discussed for 
immediately settling 12,000 people 
on farmland in Brazil. 


ANCIENT BRITON 

The skull of a prehistoric 
elephant-like creature has been dis¬ 
covered in the mud of The Wash 
at the mouth of the River Nene, 
and it has been sent to the British 
Museum. 

The first of its kind to be dis¬ 
covered intact in this country, the 
skull is about seven feet round at 
the widest part, and has an extra¬ 
ordinarily long nose—four feet 
from tip to forehead. 

It was distur'oed during dredg¬ 
ing operations and then washed 
I .ashore in the East Coast floods. 


VANISHED EXPLORER 


News from 

FROM THE SKY 
In a year New Zealand aircraft 
have sown 250,000 lbs. of seeds 
and dropped some three million 
lbs. of poisoned bait to rid the land, 
of rabbits. 


The Children's Newspaper, August 15, 1953 


Everywhere 

Ginger, a guinea pig, escaped 
from a paper bag in a Southamp¬ 
ton cinema the other day and was 
free for an hour and a half before 
its owner, 15-year-old Robin 
Simpson, could catch it. 


Pilgrim’s Progress in Gaelic has 
been published by the United 
Society for Christian Literature for 
sale below cost price. 

The Royal Society and the 
Nuffield Foundation are to start a 
bursaries scheme to enable 
scientists to study overseas in the 
Commonwealth. 

Britain’s six-millionth telephone 
has been installed in a kiosk on 
Stroma Island, in the Pentland 
Firth. 

HITCH-HIKERS 

A driver at Cheltenham who had 
just brought his lorry 75 miles 
from Leicester found that three 
chickens had also made the jour¬ 
ney—on the back axle. 

Of all the trees in hedgerows, 
parks, and small woods in Britain 
nearly a third are oaks, says a 
forestry census. 

Northern Rhodesia’s Kafue 
'National Park of 8650 square 
miles, one of the largest in Africa, 
has been opened to the public for 
the first time. 

An eleven-storey hospital Is 
being built at Londonderry. 

A Biir providing for the study 
of Transatlantic television has been 
passed by the United States 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


A party of 25 American air 
cadets is to visit Worthing as part 
of a two-way touring scheme. 

GLOBE-TROTTER 

Eight-year-old Jean Palmer of 
Melbourne is now on her sixth 
tour of the world. Her father is a 
travel agent, and she has spent 
only 18 months at home during 
the last five years. She receives 
her school lessons by post. 

The new Australian £1 note to 
be issued shortly will portray the 
Queen in profile wearing a coronet 

America has 214,667 doctors, 
one to about 700 people. Britain 
has one doctor for every 500 
people. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Natural Historic Site at Hyde Park, 
New York, has been ■ extended 
from 35 acres to 94 acres. The, 
extra land includes , part of the^ 
estate where the president played 
as a boy. 

UNDERSEA MINE 

It is planned to sink a new pit to 
mine coal below the sea at Dover. 
The new colliery will be connected 
to an existing one in- East Kent, 
and the coal mined from the new 
pit will be brought to the surface 
up the old mine’s shaft. 

A hundred kippers were sent by^, 
air the other day from London to 
Venezuela for a party arranged by- ^ 
British people. 


ON THE MAP 

A hitherto unnamed peak in the 
mountains of Victoria, Australia, 
is to be called Mount Hillary. 


In a garden at Gainsborough, , 
Lincolnshire, is a pure white fox¬ 
glove 9 feet 6 inches high. 

FOR SIR WINSTON 


Bombay had 12 inches of rain 
on a single day recently. 

Last year, 100 million garments 
were sent to dry cleaners in this 
country, the public paying 
£20,000,000 for the service. 

A village some 3000 years old 
was exposed when the level of 
Eskragh Lough, County Tyrone, 
fell during dry v/eather. 


About 200 oranges were .de¬ 
livered to 10 Downing Street by a' 
five-year-old South African, Jean 
Kerin. They were to help the^ 
Prime Minister to “get well again.” 

A U.S. firm is producing 
America’s first right-hand-drive 
van for 30 years to enable postmen 
to reach out of the window and 
drop letters into delivery boxes 
without leaving their seats. 



the watch 
for you! 





you’ll be really proud to own one of these splendid Newmark 
' watches. There’s a slim 5 -jewelled watch for girls at 60/-. And 
boys can buy a handsomcj sturdy man’s watch for 36/9. 

They’re British-made, reliable and fully guaranteed. 


36'9to72'- 

At leading jeweller! 

MADE AT CROYDON 
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A good service 

Dan Maskell, Britain’s leading lawn tennis coach, sho^^'s a 
group of young tennis players at the South Bank in London 
how' to serve. Fred Perry is seen on the left. 


Tbs Children’s Newspaper, August 15, 1953 

f GROOMING A 
i WHITEHORSE 

The famous White Horse of 
Kilbiirn, cut in the hillside north 
of Thirsk and overlooking the 
plain of York, is badly in need of 
attention. 

This massive steed, 314 feet long 
and 228 feet high and with an eye 
big enough for 20 people to sit on, 
was made in 1857 by a village 
schoolmaster with the help of 30 
other men. 

It is visible for many miles when 
it is clean; but although a fund 
raised by a newspaper 25 years 
ago yields £3 10s. a year, the sum 
is insufficient for the grooming 
needed every three years. 

Various efforts to raise more 
money are being made in the 
Riding, and it is suggested that a 
permanent coating of concrete 
v.'ould serve better than the white¬ 
washing and trimming of the turf 
edges which have been undertaken 
in the past. 


EXPLORER OF 
ZIMBABWE 

• A Rhodesian pioneer who was 
first lured to the new country in 
1888, not by the prospect of for¬ 
tune but by stories of the Zim¬ 
babwe ruins, has died at the great 
age of 90. He was Mr. Harry 
Posselt, who until shortly before 
his death was still occupying the 
2000-acre farm allotted to him by 
Dr, Jameson in 1892. 

He and his brother originally 
left their native Natal after reading 
a book about Zimbabwe written 
by Carl Mauch, the second white 
man to see the ruins, and the first 
to make their discovery known to 
the world. 

Harry Posselt “re-discovered” 
the ruins in 1889, and brought 
back relics which he showed to 
President Kruger, and later sold to 
Cecil Rhodes for £25. Among his 
finds was the soapstone bird which 
is now pictured on the Rhodesian 
coat-of-arms. 


LUXURY 3IERCHANT SHIP 

The new refrigerated motor- 
vessel -Mexican Reefer; built for a 
firm of Danish shipowners, is the 
first of three new fruit-carrying 
ships which have among the 
amenities for the crew a laundry 
with washing and ironing 
machines, a swimming pool, a 
photographic dark-room, and a 
hobby workshop. 


YOUNG EDITOR 
SPEAKS OUT 

Some forthright views on educa¬ 
tion arc expressed by 'schoolboy 
editor Tony Inglis in the latest 
number of the magazine of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh. 

“Under the present policy of 
the Education -Dipafiment,” he 
writes, “it is possible’for a pupil 
to leave school without having 
heard of the Scottish Reformation, 
Montrose, the Darien Scheme, the 
Highland Clearances, or the Red 
Clyde ... In Literature the posi¬ 
tion is precisely the same.” 

This youthful critic also believes 
that too much time and mental 
energy are expended in useless 
memorising of facts, and would 
prefer a course designed to -train 
the mind and not the memory, so 
that the, pupil would leave school 
with a well-developed ability for 
straight thinking. 

But Tony is not too hopeful that 
his clarion call will be heeded, 
for he concludes that “no more 
attention will be paid to it than 
has been shown in the past to 
similar recommendations by my 
elders.” 


LONDON PLEASURES 

Holiday-makers in London with 
an hour to spare could do worse 
than see how bygone Londoners 
with an hour to spare amused 
themselves. 

A free exhibition at the County 
Hall, called London Pleasures, 
illustrates with coloured prints,' 
portraits, old playbills, pro¬ 
grammes, and models, the. varied 
amusements from the time of 
Elizabeth I—cricket, cockflghting, 
Shakespeare's plays at the-Globe, 
and music in 'Vauxhall Gardens. 

Another free exhibition depicts 
the services of the London County 
Council today. Both displays are 
open until September 19. The 
Council Chamber at County HalU 
is also on view. 


LONG WAIT 

The Commissioners for Northern 
Lighthouses have at last obtained 
Government approval for a light¬ 
house and fog signal at Strathy 
Point, on the north coast of Suther¬ 
land. . 

The scheme was first included 
in the Commissioners’ estimates 
for 1900-1901, and has been sub¬ 
mitted no fewer than ten occasions 
since then. 


TRAIN BEATS THE 
AIR MAIL 

Australian philatelists have been 
observing the fortieth anniversary 
of the country’s first air mail. 

Forty years ago a French air¬ 
man named Maurice Guillaux left 
Melbourne for Sydney with the 
first Australian air mail. His tiny 
Bleriot machine carried 1785 post¬ 
cards each costing 2s. 

The longest air mail flight in the 
world at that time, it was the be¬ 
ginning of Australia’s air mail 
system. Guillaux made his historic 
flight in 9 hours 15 minutes 
(present time is a little less th’an 2i 
hours) but he took 2i days to com¬ 
plete the trip and was easily beaten 
by the train which he set out to 
pass. 

From the modest Melbourne- 
Sydney flight of Maurice Guillaux 
(who was killed’ during the First 
World War) has grown one of the 
biggest air mail businesses in the 
world. Australia’s internal air¬ 
lines now cover more than 40 
million miles a year. 


FAREWELL TO GRAINS 
AND DRAMS 

The British pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry has decided to adopt the 
metric system for weights and 
measures, which is used in most 
branches of science and increas¬ 
ingly for other purposes through¬ 
out the world. 

This means farewell to the 
grains and drams in the Imperial 
system. The grain, the smallest 
measure of weight used by apothe¬ 
caries; was originally supposed to 
be the weight of a grain of wheat 
“dried and collected from the 
middle of the ear.” 

The dram (containing 60 grains 
or Ith of an ounce) was supposed 
to be the equivalent in weight of 
an ancient Greek coin, the 
drachma. 


DENTIST IN A SLEDGE 

A young Scots dentist, Roderick 
Macrae, has gone to Labrador to 
tackle a tough job. He is to 
become dentist attached to five 
hospitals, some of them more than 
100 miles apart. 

During the summer he will travel 
by boat and in winter he will have 
to go by sledge and dog team to 
I visit his patients. ^ 


WATER TASTER 

Eighteen-year-old Anthony Bar- 
wick, of Potters Bar, Middlesex, 
has recently taken up the unusual 
occupation of water-taster. i 

He has joined his father, who is 
chief water-taster to the Metro¬ 
politan Water Board, and will 
embark on a course lasting five 
years. 

The job may involve tasting (not 
drinking) between 60 and 70 
samples of water a day, and classi¬ 
fying thsm according to a list of 
17 flavours—such as earthy, musty, 
cucumber, and so on. 


MORE AMERICANS 

There are now more than 159 
million people in the United States. 

The Department of Commerce 
report which gives this figure, 
states that the population is in¬ 
creasing at the rate of one person 
every 13 seconds, or nearly 300 an 
hour. 


MODEL-MAKERS^ 
ON PARADE 

The youngest person ever to 
have his work shown at The Model 
Engineer Exhibition is five-year- 
old Barry Edge of Sheffield. 

He has made a miniature 
Thames sailing barge which will 
be on view next week at West¬ 
minster’s New Horticultural Hall, 
alongside more complicated models 
made by older enthusiasts. 

The work of other under-six- 
teens will also be well to the fore, 
including a radio-controlled ele-c- 
tric cabin cruiser and a space-ship. 

Model engineers will drive their 
little locomotives along a special 
track and give rides to visitors. 
Miniature cars will race over 30 
m.p.h. round a new L-shaped 
track. Radio-controlled boats will 
be shown in a large water tank. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is lend¬ 
ing two models—one of H.M.S. 
Magpie, which he commanded in 
the Mediterranean, and the other 
of his yacht Bluebottle. 

The Exhibition vrill be open 
from August 19 to August 29. 


THEY ARE HOPING 

for the worst 

Engineers of Radio Pakistan are 
hoping that this year’s monsoon 
season will be the worst in living 
memory. This is so that their new 
broadcasting equipment can be 
tested under the worst possible 
conditions. 

In the past the monsoon spelt 
trouble for Pakistani radio en¬ 
gineers. Lightning storms used to 
cause breaks in transmission last¬ 
ing for days at a time. 

' Now a new British-made device 
to counter them has been fitted, 
and by the end of the monsoons 
listeners to Radio Pakistan will 
know whether it is a success or not. 



So this is Copenhagen ! 

llasinus, the baby liippojjolamus, takes bis fir.st walk round 
liis quarters at the Copenhagen Zoo, whiliO his mother, Marcii, 
kee])s a watchful eye on him. 


Stars love Mars 



Says ANNE SHELTON : 


“ I’m always singing the praises 
of Mars - they’re marvellous!^ 


There’s a note of sheer ecstasy in Anne’s 
voice when she mentions Mars! How she 
loves that four-part harmony of soft, 
buttery caramel, chocolate malted milk, 
cream-whipped with white of egg, and 
smooth, full-cream milk chocolate. Mars 
are certainly something to sing about — 
they’re so marvellous | 



Your daily sweet treat—and only 3a 
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Telescope for plane spotters 
This is a scene familiar at the seaside, but is a rather strange 
one inland. This telescope has been installed in the "visitors’ 
enclosure at London Airport, ^vhere these enthusiastic plane 
spotters can get a close-up of aircraft landing and taking off. 


SHE FLIES OVER THE JUNGLE 


The first woman to fly com¬ 
mercially in New Guinea is 23- 
year-old Pat Graham of Goff’s 
Harbour, New South Wales. 

She has recently been appointed 
a pilot of Gibbes Sepik Airways 
and flies over the Sepik-River area 
—20,000 square miles of jungles, 
mountains, and rivers. 

Pat flies four different types of- 
aircraft, carrying passengers and 
freight, and she has had all sorts 
■of exciting adventures. 

On her first day in the district 
the aircraft in which she was co¬ 
pilot had engine failure, and they 
had to make a forced landing. It 
had taken them ten minutes to fly 
to the spot where they landed, but 
it took 9 t hours to walk back to 
their base. 

: In New Guinea, one of the 
worst flying countries in-the world, 
pilots always fly by sight—never 
by maps or instruments. 

They never fly through a cloud 
but always around it, as these 


banks of cloud often hide 9000- 
foot peaks. After a while the 
pilots come to know by the cloud 
formations just where the moun¬ 
tains and valleys are. 

The training period is about 200 
hours over all the various routes 
in the district, plus five take-offs 
■and landings on each strip before 
being checked' out on it. 

Most, of Pat’s passengers 'are 
natives going to and from their 
work on plantations., Gibbes Air¬ 
ways is probably the only air route 
in the world almost ' exclusively 
patronised by primitive natives. 

Oh the Saturday run from But 
to Wewak, the natives gladly'pay 
£1 for the 20-minute flight, which 
is simply part of their Saturday- 
morning shopping expedition. 

Pat became a hairdresser when 
she left school, and saved hard to 
have flying lessons at weekends. 
She began training as a pilot three 
years ago, and also holds a radio 
operator's licence. 


LIFE AMONG THE BIRDS ON BARDSEY 


Holiday-makers in the lovely 
Lleyn Peninsula in North Wales 
can visit Bardsey (Island of the 
Bards) this summer with added 
interest, for it is to become, the 
I2th of the official Bird Observa¬ 
tories round the coast of Britain. 

Eighteen years ago there was a 
thriving group of families on 
Bardsey ruled by a president-^ 
successor to the famous Love 
Pritchard, w.ho called himself King 
of Bardsey and wore a tin crown— 
but gradually the island lost its 
people. 

Now the promoters of the new 
observatory are hoping that it will 
attract a colony of bird lovers; and 
already two young farmers from 
the Midlands have moved into one 
of the vacant farm buildings, to 
share in farming the 250 acres of 
good land which badly needs more 
man power. 

Bardsey’s history 'goes back to 
A.D. 420, when the first Celtic monk 
came there; the ruins of the abbey 
he helped to build are there still 
in the one street of the island. 
Behind the abbey rises a 500-foot 
hill ablare-with gorse, and below 


it is grazing ground for sheep and 
cattle. 

It is possible, as a C N. cor¬ 
respondent found not long ago, 
to walk round the island in a single 
morning, and a visitor soon sees 
what a wonderful realm it is for 
birds. Razorbills, guillemots, 
oyster-catchers, shearwaters, and 
many sorts of gulls nest on the 
cliffs. 

Groups of bird-watchers are at 
work on Bardsey now, ringing and 
releasing them, and it is hoped that 
this rugged and beautiful island 
may in time be recognised by 
migrant birds as a place where they 
can nest in absolute safety, and 
also as a halting-place on their 
great air,journeys to and from the 
south. 


SULTAN’S SON IN 'WHITBY 
Prince Tengku Manhmud, son 
of the Sultan of Selangor, is to 
stay in Whitby for three weeks 
studying inshore fishing. He will 
examine all methods, and take 
back ideas to help the fishermen of 
I his own country. ■ 



By the C EM Flying Correspondent 


Jet age flare . 

^ NEW type of flare tO' aid low- 
level /photographic recon¬ 
naissance aircraft has been devised 
in the United States. 

ft comprises i a 12-foo't nietal 
cylinder, packed with, magnesium 
powderj svhick is stung'bencalh the 
wing of the_p!ane. To illuminate 
the target, the pilot pushes a 
button and the magnesium bursts 
into a huge flame, which can be 
turned off at will. 

One of its advantages is that it 
enables photographs.to be taken at 
great speed in one run over the 
target. Previously the plane’s 
presence was revealed by flare 
parachutes. 

More rocketeers 
go far five British aircraft firms— 
English Electric, Bristol, 
Fairey, Armstrong Whitworth, and 
General Electric—have-'opened up 
rocket development centres bn the 
range at Woomera, Australia! 

Altogether more than 100 
British firms are participating in 
the production of rockets for test¬ 
ing at Woomera. 

British Dakota 

has started on a British 
turboprop-powered replace¬ 
ment for the renowned Dakota air- 
lincr-cum-freighter. 

Called the Accountant, it has 
been designed by Aviation Traders. 
The most novel feature of fhe'air- 
craft is the use of what is known 
as; “ petal-type ” construction for 
the fuselage. Petal-shaped skins, 
all identical in shape, are fastened 
to a jig so that they form a cigar¬ 
shaped fuselage in a manner simi¬ 
lar to petals on a flower. 

Seating 33 passengers, the 
Accountant is expected , to cruise 
at 315 m.p.h. over distances of 200 
to 800 miles. 

Faster still 

J^LYiNG a North American F-85D 
all-w'eather fighter, Lieut.-Col. 
William Barnes of the U..S.A.F., 
has raised the World’s Absolute 
Speed Record to 715.7 m.p.h. 

The area chosen for the record- 
breaking flights was over the desert 
that surrounds the Salton Sea, in 
Southern California. This area is 
actually more than 200 feet below 
sea level, so that the pilot had the 
advantage of denser air giving 
more thrust for the engine and its 
after-burner unit. 

Another great advantage of the 
hot desert site is that sound travels 
much faster in high temperatures. 
During the flight the temperature 
w'as 104 degrees, at which heat 
sound travels at 797 m.p.h. As the 
limiting mach number of the Sabre 
is 91 per cent of the speed of 
sound, theoretically the plane 
could have flown at 725 m.p.h. 

10,000 tons of parcels 

J^EARLY 10,000 tons of parcels and 
other freight were carried 
across the Atlantic by air last year, 
it has recently been announced. 
About one-third was carried by 
American planes and a little less 
by British aircraft. 
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."pHE recent National Gliding Championships at Great 
Hncklow, Derbyshire, have been focusing public attention 
on this eomparatively new sport, which offers boundless oppor¬ 
tunity for adventure—literally high adventure. 

During these contests one of the outstanding achievements 
was shared by 17-year-old Brian Whatley, an A.T.C. cadet of 
Mitcham, Surrey. With his instructor, Flight-Lieut. Piggott, as 
pilot he gained a height of 15,800 feet—a new British record 
for two-seater sailplanes. 

Among the 100 pilots who took 


par! in the meeting was Philip 
Wilis, who won the world cham¬ 
pionship at Madrid last year.- In 
this year's contests he made a 
cross-country flight of 84 miles to 
an aerodrome near Bridlington in 
the remarkable ‘ tirqe of 102 
minutes. 

In Mr. Wills’s new book on this 
fascinating sport, On Being a Bird 
(published by Max Parrish at 
I5s. 6d.), he not only expounds all 
the technical- knowledge he has 
gained in his 20 years of gliding, 
but recalls some of his strange 
adventures while “pottering about 
in the sky.” 

WITH THE VULTURES 
On one occasion when he was 
gliding in South Africa he was 
astonished to find himself accom¬ 
panied by a flock of vultures— 
some so close that he could see 
their steady unwinking eyes. 

The wise birds-^natufe’s gliders 
—had observed that he'had found 
an uplifting thermal air current 
and had come to share it-^accept- 
ing him as'.an, unexpectedly large 
brotheej ;,' ' • ■! "■ ' 

And what astonishing possibili¬ 
ties, there are in these currents^ 
aerial.'fountains, as Philip Wills 
calls them—for they have enabled 
a sailplane to cover 545 miles. 

Mr. Wills has never baled out of 
a glider; the only time he tried to 
he was foiled by being in a tight 
spin. It happened in 1937 when 
he was testing a glider for spin¬ 
ning over the Yorkshire hills. 

He put the machine into a spin 
and found he could'not right it; 
“the Earth ahead went on revolv¬ 
ing like an immense' gramophone 
record, objects on it growing per¬ 
ceptibly larger.” 


Three times he tried to dive out 
with his paracihute, but each time 
■the glider spun round and clapped 
him back into the cockpit again. 

At his third attempt the edge'of 
the cockpit hit him so hard that 
the blow steadied the machine, and 
he was flying upside down 300 feet 
above the ground, centrifugal 
force alone keeping him in his seat. 
He turned the glider right side up 
and landed without mishap! 

RADAR EXPERIMENTS 

A few years' later he looked 
death straight in the face again. 
This was at the beginning of the 
Battle of Britain when he was 
carrying out experiments to find 
whether radar could detect enemy 
troop-carrying gliders if these 
should approach the British coast. 

Mr. Wills was working with a 
radar station near Swanage wHo^e 
experts wanted him to fly in from 
the sea as low as possible. 

As he approached the cliffs he 
realised that he was’too low, and 
could not clear them. 

NARROW ESCAPE 
, To land on the .rocks at the 
bottom was impossible, and he did 
.sorne rapid thinking about air 
currents'against cliff faces. The 
trouble was that no one had ever 
experimented with “aerial foun¬ 
tains ” against this particular cliff;! 

He,plumped for flying. along tHe 
cliff face, and he was lucky. He 
found an air current that lifted 
him above it. 

This book provides ' a most 
fascinating introduction to “aerial 
yachting,” and will make a special 
appeal to those who-are attracted 
by the exhilarating prospect of 
soaring silently into the clouds 
without benefit of engine. 


Weather eyes 



ren RosemarN" Claydon ready 
to release two meteorological 
liallooits at the Royal Naval 
School of Aircraft Direction and 
Meteorology at KctCt in Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 


School classes in car-driving 
arc now held in about 70 per cent 
of the schools in New York State. 


SOWING SEED FROM 
THE AIR 

The Indian Air Force has been 
planting a forest from the air in 
the Rajputana desert. 

A plane made a series of flights 
over a 30-miIe stretch of desert at 
a height of only 200 feet to scatter 
1200 lbs. of seed of trees able to 
resist drought. 

The Rajputana desert is growing 
at such an alarming rate that it has 
become one of India’s gravest 
natural problems, and the first 
stage of this afforestation experi¬ 
ment was watched by the Chief 
Minister and other officials of the 
State Government. 


THREE-WAY PAVEMENT 

An idea that may shortly be put 
into practice in Zurich is a three- 
way pavement. There will be one 
“lane ” for window-gazers, another 
for walkers at a normal pace, and 
a third on the outside for people 
in a hurry. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey makes a journey inlo 
iHertfordsliire and secs a brave new experiment taking shape 

HEMEL 

HEMPSTEAD 



New houses in Masons Road, in the disiricl c.aiicd Adeyfield 


TV/rosT of US get fun out of mov- 
ing to a new home; but there 
must be a special sort of excite¬ 
ment about moving to a new town. 

The streets and the houses and 
the shops and the church and the 
school and the cinema are all spick 
and span; and every week 20 new 
houses are started, or a new road is 
being made with all the pipes and 
ducts for water, gas, electric light, 
telephones, and the rest. 

This is what is happening at 
Hemel Hempstead, one of the 
eight new towns round London de¬ 
signed to take people and factories 
and offices from the overcrowded 
central parts of the capital. 

Factories and their workpeople 
are moved together, and I decided 
to go out to Hemel Hempstead, 23 
miles north of London, to see how 
they were getting on w'ith the new 
town there. 

Of course, there is already a 
town of this name, down in the 
valley of the little river Gade; it 
has been there since the Middle 
Ages, The wayward High Street, 
and the parish church with its 
magnificent spire, are still there. 

This shining leaden spire, soar¬ 
ing above the central Norman 
tower of the church, has for cen¬ 
turies been like a beacon to all 
who dwell in the district, and still 
attracts the traveller as he climbs 
the narrowing street, glimpsing 
weathered roofs through the deep 
archw'ays breaking the line of 
shops. 

The old town will not be affected 
by the new development up on the 
hills on either side. Old Hemel 
Hempstead, you see, already had 
a population of 22,000 with 
factories' for paper-making, fire¬ 
works, and various kinds of 
engineering which employ about 
7000 people. 

Domesday Book mentions the 
mills of Hemel Hempstead, and 
there is a paper mill at Apsley End 
which gained a 19th-century repu¬ 
tation by supplying the Govern¬ 
ment with the paper for our early 
postage stamps. One of the 
Dickinsons, its owners, discovered 
how to make paper in a continu¬ 
ous sheet, and so. made possible 
the enormous daily editions of our 
daily newspapers. 


'J'he new town, built on three sides 
of the old, will carry on a fine 
tradition of industry. It is to have 
its own population of 60,000 with 
up to 12,000 houses, public build¬ 
ings, shops, and factories. It is to 
be completed by 1962, but already 
the first 8000 people have moved 
in to their new homes, and seven 
of the new factories are keeping 
most of them busy. 

Like other new towns, Hemel 
Hempstead is designed as a 
number of separate “Neighbour¬ 
hoods,” each with its own shopping 
centre, schools, and other amen¬ 
ities. But there is also to be a 
grand Town Centre, serving all 
neighbourhoods, at the south end 


of the old town, on the road to 
Watford. This will have a big de¬ 
partment store, luxury shops, and 
a central library. 

The first of the neighbourhoods 
to go up is called Adeyfield (which 
was the name of these acres when 
they were farmland) and its centre, 
called The Queen’s Square, is com¬ 
plete except for the public hall. 

Round two sides run long blocks 
of shops with canopies overhang¬ 
ing the pavement so that we can 
do all the window-gazing we like, 
even when it is raining. Opposite 
is the fine new church whose 
foundation stone was laid by the 
Queen. Some of the interior. 


decorations was carried out with 
the utmost enthusiasm by the 
parishioners themselves. 

Behind the church are meadows 
which will one day be games 
pitches, a park, and tennis courts. 
This green space stretches to a tall 
hedge hiding the big new 
Secondary School of the most up- 


to-date design, with lots of glass 
and sunlight. 

(You ought to see their concert 
hall, with a magnificent platform 
and full stage lighting!) 

'J'HE boys and girls were setting 
about the rough grass plot in 
front and turning it into a proper 
garden. This side of things has 
been well organised. 

The big trees which used to line 
the lanes and fields have been left 
wherever possible; and, as soon as 
the engineers had finished levelling 
and laying-out the house sites, 
gardeners came and planted 2(X)0 
young trees and 20,000 shrubs in 


this one neighbourhood alone. 
They were all planted with a pur¬ 
pose; either to form green screens 
for lines of houses, or to act as 
windbreaks, not forgetting their 
value in providing pollen for bee¬ 
keepers. 

Many of the pavements are bor¬ 
dered with rose bushes which made 
a splendid array the afternoon 1 
saw them. Of course, some of the 
children find the easily-reached 
branches of young trees just fine 
for making bows and arrows; but 
they are being educated to realise 
that the twig they want to break 
off will be a big branch of a tall 
tree one day, if they will only give 
it a chance. 

To underline this lesson an 
essay on the proper way to treat 
the countryside was set by one of 
the schools, and the writers of the 
two best efforts were then invited 
to plant a beech tree at a special 
little ceremony in connection with 
the Coronation. 

One thing that strikes a visitor 
to the new Secondary School is 
that many of the children are so 
young. This is because most of 
the parents are young in this new 
town, and most of their children 
have not been here long enough to 
get to Secondary School age. This 
will, naturally, adjust itself in time. 

JJitT the new towm is not only for 
young people. Elderly folk 
have come, too, and this makes the 
community a more balanced one. 
They can have one-floor houses 
without stairs if they like, and there 
are also some flats. 

On the whole, however, the'new 
Hemel Hempstead gives the feel¬ 
ing that this is a place of youth, 
enterprise, and new opportunities 
for fine achievement. 

Three of the new streets in the 
Adeyfield neighbourhood are to be 
named Everest Way, Hillary Road, 


and Tensing Road, as though tc 
underline the townspeople’s aware¬ 
ness that this second half of the 
20th-century is a period of high 
achievement and one that offers 
unbounded opportunities to the 
adventurous. 

Already two neighbourhoods 
have each their own eight-page 
news-sheet to record local activi¬ 
ties. Production costs are paid for 
by the advertisers and the contents 
contributed by the “ locals ” them¬ 
selves. These papers are finding 
their way overseas to friends in 
many parts of the world. 

No resident is farther than an 
easy cycle ride from office, shop, 
or factory. Doctors, dentists, and 
clergy have arrived, and every 
month 50 to 80 new houses spread 
out along the roads and Terraces, 
all according to a careful design. , 

There are various types of dwell¬ 
ing carried out in different 
coloured 'bricks, for the new town 
was planned so that it would be 
good to look at. There are two- 
bedroomed houses for couples 
starting in life, and four-bed- 
roomed houses with central heat¬ 
ing and private garage for those 
who get on as they get older. 
Everyone with a house has a garden. 

These new townsfolk are always 
up to something or other. Clubs 
and associations spring up. The 
Scouts have built themselves a hut 
in a piece of woodland that has 
been left intact, and the children 
arc learning what the countryside 
means and the points of local 
interest. 

JJemel Hempstead is a new town 
with a new start and a new 
look. As one woman said who 
had come from a rather gloomy 
part of London, “1 can still hardly 
believe it’s true.” 

But there it is—a dream come 
true 1 
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HOLIDAYS AT 
FIOME ' 

According to the Travel and 
Holidays Association over 
40 per cent of the people Who 
get holidays with pay in this 
country stay at- home for their 
holidays. 

They are finding that they 
can have a happy, even excit¬ 
ing, time in the old, familiar 
places where they live all the 
year round. 

Staying at home for a holi¬ 
day may sound dull to some. 
Many would argue that it is 
not a holiday at all—that a 
holiday means a complete 
change of environment and 
habit. 

guT a large number of 
Britain’s holidaymakers 
are discovering that this is not 
necessarily true. 

In every district of Britain 
there are ample surprises for 
the stay-at-home. There are 
buildings he has never had 
time to look at; parks he has 
never walked in; museums, art 
galleries, historical places he 
has never visited. Just around 
the corner in every town in 
Britain there are fascinating 
holiday attractions. 

One word of warning is 
perhaps needed for the holi¬ 
daymaker at home. He must 
plan his holiday with a little 
more imagination than is 
necessary if he is going to un¬ 
familiar places. But that only 
adds to the attractions of holi¬ 
days at home. 











WELCOME GESTURE 

^ME of the most welcome items 
of news received at United 
Nations headquarters in recent 
months was Soviet Russia’s 
announcement of its intention to 
contribute four million roubles 
(about £350,000) to the United 
Nations Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. This 
programme, to which more than 
seventy governments contribute, 
provides experts and equipment 
for baekward countries. 

Russia’s decision to help in 
this good work will be welcomed 
by all who realise that only by 
the whole world working to¬ 
gether can the living standards 
of all mankind be raised. 


A 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

tf Ijaby-sitting 
is a hiish-ltusli 
Job 


A swarm of bees slopped an 
express train in Portugal. It wasn’t 
all honey for the driver. 

People have different ideas about 
justice. Just ideas, 

BILLY BEETLE 


A lady asks why someone does 
not invent taps that do not need 
washers. Why not dishes as well? 

Boys should learn to be good 
mixers. But never get muddled. 

An actor declared that he hates 
violence. The only thing to strike 
is an attitude. 

There are fewer tramps on the 
road nowadays. So many people 
go for them. 
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Unconsidered trifles 

Autolycus in The Winter’s 
Tale said he was “a snapper- ■ 
up of unconsidered trifles.” 

Today many people emulate 
the merry rogue—but on behalf 
of others. Last year, for instance, 
collections of metal milk bottle 
tops raised £600 for the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Assoeiation. 

We are reminded that metal 
milk bottle tops can be sent to 
Milk Vessels Recovery Limited, 
Fawley Road, Tottenham, Lon¬ 
don, N. 17, who pay the .Asso¬ 
ciation for all consignments 
marked for this purpose. 

With an eye for trifles we can 
all be as merry as Autolycus. 


Leaving home to help 
orpliaiis 

YOUNG English schoolmaster, 
Mr. Leslie Wright, and his 
wife will shortly be leaving their 
comfortable home at Chigwell, 
Essex, to take up work among 
Europe’s war orphans. 

They plan to go first to a 
children’s centre at Zizers in 
Switzerland. Later, they will 
take over a children’s home in 
Alsace and there become house 
parents to children without 
homes of their own. 

There are many tragic child 
victims of divided Europe in 
various centres throughout the 
Continent. All honour is due to 
people like Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
who resolve to devote their lives 
to helping them. 


On a good wicket 

NEW type of grass being 
cultivated in Australia grows 
only about an inch high, thrives 
on hard wear, and is unaffected 
by frost or heat. 

It is called sagina, and is 
propagated by planting tufts 
which spread rapidly and mature 
within a year. Thereafter it re¬ 
quires no weeding, dressing, 
rolling, or mowing. 

We may be sure that this news 
will interest gardeners who 
prefer a deck-chair to a lawn- 



Princcss Anne will have a 
special party on Saturday, her 
third birthday. 


Think on These Things 

^HERE is nothing to be gained 
-*■ by trying to do our work 
as someone’ else would do it. 
God desires us to be ourselves, 
to make the most of 'our own 
gifts and talents. 

When David, who became 
King of Israel, was a small 
shepherd boy he visited his 
brothers who were fighting the 
Philistines. 

He knew that a challenge had 
gone forth for an Israelite to 
meet Goliath, the giant of Gath, 
in combat to decide the issue of 
the battle; the side of the man 
w'ho was defeated would be 
compelled to become (he 
servants of the victor. 

The boy David, disregarding 
the protests of his brother and 
his King, volunteered to meet 
the giant. At first David was 
clad in King Saul’s armour, but 
this was only a hindrance, so he 
put off the armour and then with 
a sling and five stones defeated 
the giant. 

This thrilling story, told in 
Samuel 1, Chapter 17, shows 
that it is better to keep to one’s 
own methods than to borrow 
another’s. 

F. P. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Edmund Burke wrote: 
Our patience will achieve more 
than our force. 


THE PROUDEST BADGE 

^NE of the world's most inspir- 
^ ing stories, that of the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross, is told in a 
shilling booklet entitled The 
Proudest Badge, published by 
the British Red Cross Society. 

It has been written primarily 
for junior members and recruits, 
and it gives the histoi-y of the 
great humane movement from 
the time of the Battle of Sol- 
ferino in 1859, when Jean Henri 
Dunant first had the idea for 
such an organisation, to the im¬ 
pressive picture of its widespread 
activities today, with a special 
chapter for the Junior Red 
Cross. 

The recital of these noble 
deeds reminds us that while the 
proudest badge is vrorn, kind¬ 
ness and humanity can never 
vanish from the Earth, 


Many Happy Returns 


This English! 

A WRITER in Lock And Quay, 
the magazine of the Docks 
and Inland ’vVaterways Execu¬ 
tive, giv.-s tills illustration of the 
peculiarities of the English 
language: 

GH ij pi'onounccd as E in Enough. 
O !5 pronounced as 1 in Women. 
11 is pro.Tounccd as SH in Nation. 

Therefore GHOTl spells 
FISH. 


:y say ... 


'T'ue Prime Minister is a genius, 
—sometimes, I think, a 
rather erratic genius—but it is 
sometimes given to him to sec 
a solution which is not apparent 
to the ordinary person. 

Earl JowUt 

"Tf children spend too much 
time looking at television, 
the answer is not a banning of 
television for the whole com¬ 
munity but a little more parental 
discipline. 

Assistant Post mast cr^General 

Tt is a convention that I should 
■*- be expected to say that I wish 
I were in your place. It would 
be entirely untrue—there is no¬ 
thing I should like less. 

Eishnp rj South ndl to schoolboys 

Tf we do not do something to 
help ourselves in food hygiene 
one of these days Vv'HO (World 
Health Organisation) of their 
charity may send us a mission. 
It would serve us right if they 
did. I'/riter it: The Medical Press 

A LITTLE flattery is all right, 
so long as you don't inhale. 
Mr. AcilcA Stevenson 

Tt was always my belief that 
-*■ two religions arc necessary 
to man — Christianity and 
Cricket. Vicar rf Si. James's, 

U esi Haritepcol 
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Thiny Years Ago • 

I'/'.RMER in Missouri has in¬ 
vented a new way of making 
a living. He lets out goats to do 
work hitherto performed by 
men. 

The other day this curious 
advertisement appeared in the 
ncw.spapers of Stone County, 
Missouri: “For Rent: Four, 
thousand Angora goats for the 
season at 50 cents a goat. 
Guaranteed to clear farm lands 
of undergrowth and rubbish.” 

The farmer raises large 
numbers of Angora goats and 
leases them out to other farmers 
to nibble uncleared farm land, 
clearing it of useless plants and 
making it ready for cultivation. 

These Angora goats will eat 
practically anything that grows. 

From the Chilcfr • ’ /Vewspaper, 
August 18, 1923 


Oui and About 

T'ue Cuckoos and the 
:*■ Swallows, among the 
summer migrants, are now flying 
oil to the south, even as far as 
Africa, leaving their young be¬ 
hind to follow a few weeks later. 

Next to leave us will be those 
marvellous flyers, the Swifis, 
which hardly ever touch the 
ground. On the hot August 
evenings they fly higher and 
higher, as though trying to keep 
in the sunlight, but are probably 
c.atching insects which have 
risen on the warm air. At this 
great height their shrill, scream¬ 
ing whi.stle can hardly be heard. 

But at other times, perh.ipa 
when rain threatens, the Swifts 
dash hither and thither in rapid 
swoops no higher than the 
house. 

Once they have gone you can 
say that summer is nearly over. 

C. C. D. 
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THE MASTEi 

FROM CfflERRYlIJRN 

week marks the 200th anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Bewick, a man who raised the art of wood-engraving to a 
new level. He was born on August 12, 1753, at Cherryburn 
House in the Northumberland parish of Ovingham, about 12 
miles west of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he worked for the 
greater part of his life. 

He remained a devoted son of Northumbria all his days. “ I 
would rather be herding sheep on Mickley banktop,” he once 
wrote, “ than remain in London, although for so doing I was 
to be made Premier of England.” 


At an early age T.homas was sent 
to Mickley School, but he was no 
scholar and was often beaten by the 
rough schoolmaster. Eventually, 
rebelling against this treatment, he 
was placed under the wing of the 

parson of Ovingham and .. 

soon began to make pro¬ 
gress; he even learned a 
little Latin. 

But drawing was his 
passion. In his autobio¬ 
graphy he wrote; 

“As soon as I had 
filled all the blank spaces 
in my books 1 had re¬ 
course at all spare time 
to the gravestones and 
floor of the church porch 
with a bit of chalk to give vent to 
this propensity of mine of figuring 
whatever I had seen. At this time 
t had never heard of the word 
drawing, nor did I know of any 
other paintings beside the king’s 
arms in the church and the signs 
on the inns.” 

From his early efforts with 








Two fine wood- 
engravings from 
Thomas Bewick’s 
natural history 
books. 



chalk, and later with pen and 
pencil, Thomas Bewick passed 
naturally to painting. Soon he was 
occupying his time with studies of 
animals, a branch of art in which 
he excelled. 

In 1767 a happy chance set 
young Thomas on the road to for¬ 
tune. It so happened that one 
Sunday a Newcastle- engraver 
named Ralph Beilby was visiting 
the boy's godmother at Byvvell, 
and on being told of his talents 
engaged him as an apprentice. 

Like every true country lad, he 
had mixed feelings about leaving 
for the city. Here again we quote 
from his autobiography: 

“I liked my master; 1 liked the 
business; but to part from the 
country, and to leave all ■ its 
beauties behind me, with which I 
had been all my life charmed in 


an extreme degree—and in a way I 
cannot describe—I can only say my 
heart was like to break; and as w'e 
passed away I inwardly bade fare¬ 
well to the whinny wilds, to 
Mickley bank, to the Stobeross 

., hill, to the water banks, 

the woods, and to par¬ 
ticular trees.” 

Thomas found himself 
with many and varied 
tasks on his hands, but 
every job he did will¬ 
ingly and cheerfully, 
striving ever to better 
himself. . 

He then turned to 
wood-engraving, and by 
the end of his seven 
years’ apprenticeship he liad be¬ 
come so skilful that his employer 
sent some of Thomas’s work to the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
the Arts in London, which 
awarded him seven guineas. 

On completing his apprentice¬ 
ship, in 1774, Thomas immediately 
hurried back to Cherryburn. 

While he had 
been away at 
Newcastle , h e 
had received 
special c o m - 
missions for 
work which he 
now tried to 
complete in his 
newly - found 
freedom. 

He made a walking tour into 
Scotland, and then in the autumn 
of 1776 set out for London, where 
he called upon Thomas Hodgson, 
a publisher of ballads, with wood- 
cuts. Hodgson arranged some 
work for him, until Thomas found 
himself independent in a great 
city, almost thriving. 

But he soon tired of London, and 
on June 22, 1777, he bade farewell 
to Thomas Hodgson and returned 
to Newcastle, taking with him 
enough work to last two years. 

On arrival, Ralph Beilby invited 
him to become his partner. 
Thomas eagerly accepted, and a 
year later his younger brother John 
became an apprentice in the firm 
of Bewick and Beilby. 

, Thomas worked industriously at 
his bench on weekdays', engraving 
billheads, tradesmen’s cards, ful¬ 
filling orders of every description. 
But every weekend he walked the 
12 miles home to his parents, with¬ 
out fail, until their death in 1785. 

With his partner, Beilby, he 
undertook a project lasting several 
years, called General History of 
Quadrupeds. When completed in 
1794, it included 200 engravings 
and went through eight editions. 

The success of this encotiraged 
Bewick to embark on what was to 
be his best and most famous work, 

Cir^li'.iucJ Al font of next co^lm'l 
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Workers in ivood and stone 



The sculptor on the left is setting in position a head of the Queen, the 
22nd head of a British ruler to be placed on Llandaff Cathedral, Cardiff. 
On the right, Mr. Brian Saunders of Coggeshall, Essex, a specialist in 
ecclesiastical carving, is working on a pew end for the church at Maldon. 



Mr. Basil Currey of Hove, Sussex, puts the finishing touches to his 
niagnifleent model of Canterbury Cathedral. It is made of balsa-wood 
and has windows of coloured glass. 


FORMOSA’S EXCITING LITTLE RAILWAY 


Boj^s are lever 
bored here 

“We'd never seen so many trees 
in our lives,” said boys from the 
Lea Marsh Secondary Modern 
School, Hackney Wick, when they 
arrived at the Isle of Thorns Boys 
Camp in the Ashdown Forest, 
Sussex. 

Next day they were saying: 
“We’ve never seen so many 
rabbits.” Two days later it was 
the sight of 200 blue dragonflies on 
the camp pond, the tracks of deer 
on the heath, and a view of a fox’s 
earth which aroused their astonish¬ 
ment. 

The general verdict on this 
famous boys’ camp, which is 
visited by 1000 London schoolboys 
each year, was summed up by fair¬ 
haired Stephen Tizzard. “We’re 
never bored here.” 

Opened more than a generation 
ago by the Manor Charitable 
Trustees, the camp is splendidly 
equipped—thanks to the generous 
builder, Mr. Alfred Wagg of East 
Grinstead. It has a swimming pr o!, 
paddling pool, golf course, tennis 
courts, cricket ground, and three 
football pitches. In wet weather 
there is indoor Soccer in the vast 
play barn—specially designed to 
avoid broken windows, the only 
glass being high in the roof. 

FINE AQUARIUM 

“There’s never a dull moment 
here,” said 12-year-oId Fred 
Groves of Hackney Wick. “The 
food’s first-class—and there’s a 
‘ smashing ’ aquarium.” 

This aquarium houses a col¬ 
lection of Indian stick insects and 
tree frogs, mosquito fish, and 
golden carp, as well as green 
lizards whose brilliant colouring 
left these London schoolboys 
gasping. In the aviary is a golden 
pheasant as well as a host of small 
chattering tropical birds. 

To the casual visitor, the most 
astonishing fact about the 120 
acres of this camp is the complete 
absence of litter. 

Each year a shield is awarded 
to the school maintaining the 
highest standard of neatness. The 
winning school can claim the right 
to come again next year. 

“I only hope we win,” said these 
boys, again and again. 


Conlioued from previous roliioin 

the History of British Birds, with 
hundreds of engravings remarkable 
for their intricate detail, and re¬ 
vealing powers of observation no 
less remarkable. 

In 1797 Thomas Bewick’s part¬ 
nership with Beilby was dissolved, 
and for the rest of his days he 
carried on the business on his own 
account in the old shop in New¬ 
castle Cathedral precincts. The 
site is now marked by his bust. 

He died at Gateshead in the 
winter of 1828, and was buried in 
Ovingham churchyard. 

Northumbrians have been able 
to see a fine commemorative ex¬ 
hibition of his work and personal 
relics in the Laing Art Gallery at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Londoners 
will shortly have a similar oppor¬ 
tunity, for a Thomas Bewick ex¬ 
hibition will be held at Bethnal 
Green Museum from September 26 
to November 14. 


Through all the troubles and 
excitements of recent years in 
Formosa, the famous little railway 
on the slopes of Mount Ari has 
never ceased working, writes a C N 
correspondent. 

Formosa (or Taiwan) is now the 
centre of the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment of China, the stronghold of 
General Chiang Kai-shek. But ten 
years ago Formosa was a Japanese 
island, and during the war it 
suffered severely. 

Something like half the land 
went out of cultivation, factories 
were bombed, and valuable forests 
were cut down. 

It was here that the Japanese 
found the Arizan Railway so 
useful. Its single narrow-gauge 
line runs inland for 54 miles 
through the forests of Arizan, and 
the Japanese used it to bring 
down thousands of tons of wood to 
the sawmills at Kagi. 

The line still winds through the 
forest, much thinner now; and its 
low-geared locomotive, burning 
wood, still puffs its way along. 
Stacks of wood are kept ready at 
points along the line to stoke its 
fires. 

In some instances the Arizan 
Railway clings to the face of the 
rocky cliffs with a steep drop into 
the valley below. For 8000 feet 
the engine climbs upward with its 
load, passing through 80 tunnels on 
the way. 

Going up it carries stores to the 
lumber men’s camps, and saplings 
for planting; coming down its open 
trucks are loaded with massive 


tree trunks for the Kagi sawmills. 

The. Arizan engine has a 
special funnel, shaped like a mush¬ 
room. No spark ever, flies out of 
it to set fire to the trees. It whirls 
round inside the mushroom funnel 
and fades out before it reaches the 
top. 

Passengers .are the Arizan Rail¬ 
way’s problem. It has two nice- 
looking coaches for them to sit in, 
but it never issues a ticket. 

The owners simply say that any¬ 
one travelling on the Arizan Rail¬ 
way does so at his own risk. Their 
job is to deal with huge logs of 
wood as they sway round the dan¬ 
gerous bends; passengers are not 
their concern. 


TREE-FELLING AT TOP 
SPEED 

A new invention called a “tree- 
grubber ” was recently seen in 
action in Texas, U.S.A. 

This device, which can be 
attached to an ordinary tractor, 
v/orks on the scientific principle of 
“resultant forces.” The tractor, 
with the device attached, backs into 
a tree and pushes it horizontally. 
At the same time, an hydraulically- 
operated lift raises the tree 
vertically. 

This combination of vertical lift 
and horizontal push exerts enough 
di,agonal force to push the tree out 
of the ground at an angle of 45 
degrees. 

According to reports, the device 
can remove trees up to six inches 
in diameter at the rate of one a 
minute. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


<B 


Brian Statham 



One of the best fast 
bowlers in English 
cricket is Brian 
Statham of Lancs, 
who was born at 
Manchester on June 
16, 1930, His steps 
to fame have been 
rapid indeed. 


It was. Cyril Washbrook, the 
Lancashire and England bats> 
man, who recommended 
Brian. The way the young¬ 
ster scattered wickets at the 
nets upheld the good things 
said of him and he was en¬ 
gaged in May 1950.. He took 
37 wickets that season. 


In January 1951 a dramatic 
telephone call came to Old 
Trafford from Freddie Brown, 
captain of England*s team in 
Australia. With two bowders 
injured, he asked for Brian 
Statham and Roy Tattcrsall 
as replacements. They .were 
flow'D to the scene. 


As it happened he was not 
called upon, but when the 
South Africans were here the 
following summer he played 
at Lord’s and Old Trafford. 
He was in all five Tests v, 
India in 1951-2 and has 
played against theAustralians 
this year. 


BELL OF FREEDOM THAT NEVER RINGS 


"britaivs first 

FRIGATE BIRD 

A gamekeeper on the island of 
Tiree, off the west coast of Scot¬ 
land, has found the first frigate 
bird ever known to have visited 
our shores. 

The wanderer, belonging to a 
kind whose home is the coasts of 
Centra! and South America and 
the West Indies, came here only to 
die. 

Mr. John Graham, the game- 
keeper, was astonished to see a 
large unknown bird in a dying con¬ 
dition on the banks of a loch. It 
was about three feet long from the 
hooked end of its long beak to 
the tips of its forked tail, and had 
a brown back and white underside. 

It subsequently died and was 
identified by experts as a frigate 
bird. It is to be preserved in the 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The frigate bird has a peculiar 
method of obtaining other birds’ 
meals. It waits until such birds 
as gulls, boobies, pelicans, cormor¬ 
ants have caught a lot of fish, and 
then chases one of them until the 
victim, through fright or ex¬ 
haustion, disgorges some of its fish, 
which the frigate bird catches by 
diving after it. 

The only other frigate birds re¬ 
corded in Europe were one on the 
coast of Germany in 1792 and 
another on the French coast 
in 1902. 

AIRMAN SPOTS A FIRE 

An American Air Force officer. 
Captain E. P. Gains, flying a 
civilian plane he had hired for the 
afternoon, s*vv smoke coming from 
a farmhouse at Moke, in Oxford¬ 
shire, 

It seemed to him that no one 
knew the place was on fire, so he 
stopped-his engine, and, circling 
low over the village, leaned out of 
the cockpit and shouted “Fire!” 
several times. 

Someone heard him and vil¬ 
lagers ran to the farmhouse. The 
owner' was away on holiday, but 
they managed to save some of her 
furniture in the downstairs room 
and to get the fire under control. 


Two hundred years ago this 
summer a great bell weighing 
2080 lbs. was hung on a massive 
wooden frame in the steeple of the 
State House of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, now known as Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, 

It was that bell which 23 years 
later was to ring in the era of Amer¬ 
ican Independence, and ever since 
then it has been venerated by the 
American people as one of their 
most precious symbols. 

The bell originally went to 
Philadelphia from England in 1752 
to celebrate the 50th year of The 
Province of Pennsylvania. It was 
made by Thomas Lister of While- 


MATERIALS THAT 
WILL NOT BURN 

Chemicals have been developed 
which, added to certain plastics 
and synthetic rubber, make those 
materials self-extinguishing in case 
of fire. Materials so treated will 
not burn and, if exposed to flame, 
tend to give off a fire-extinguishing 
vapour. 

Another new fireproofing agent, 
which is derived from a poison gas, 
makes cotton and similar fabrics 
completely flameproof. 


chapel, London, and bore the in¬ 
scription (which it still bears) 
“Proclaim Liberty through all the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 
But at the first stroke of its great 
clapper the bell cracked. 

Two workmen then undertook 
to re-cast it, mixing an ounce-and- 
a-half of copper to one pound of 
the old metal. A great feast was 
given to celebrate its re-hanging, 
but the tone of the bell was so 
poor that the workmen tried again. 
All- during the summer days of 
1753 they foiled at the re-casting, 
and at last they succeeded. 

At the State House, the Bell of 
Freedom called the people to 
church and town meetings, tolled 
for the dead, and greeted distin¬ 
guished visitors. It rang out in 
1775 for the victory of the Battle 
of Lexington, but later, when the 
British were about to occupy Phil¬ 
adelphia, it was taken by the 
American Army to Allentown. 

In 1778 it was returned to 
Philadelphia, and there it tolled for 
all the great men who'made the 
American Republic—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lee, and Franklin. 

At the death of Chief Justice 
John Marshall in 1835 the Bell of 
Freedom cracked. Never since 


then has it been rung, though on 
D-Day in 1944 the Mayor tapped 
it during two broadcasts—12 times 
on the first occasion, for INDE¬ 
PENDENCE, and seven limes on 
the second, for LIBERTY. 

But its very silence has made 
the bell all the more eloquent in 
one way, for it has been on many 
tours round the United States. 
Great crowds went to see it, and to 
touch it. 

For many years now the bell has 
been in its old home in the 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
and there it is seen annually by 
over a million people from every 
part of the United States—a 
silent symbol of their liberty. 


ROUND SHEDS AGAIN 

Round engine sheds, which were 
once in common use but have 
since been replaced by rectangular 
designs, are coming back again. 

An engine shed at Crewe is now 
being rebuilt to a circular pattern, 
and a new one to be constructed 
at Thornby will also be round. 

In the centre of the circular 
sheds is a great turntable which 
enables engines to be swung round 
and brought to different rails. 
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CANOE MEN snow 
THEIR SKILL 

To capsize their canoes “neatly 
and with conviction ” is part of the 
test that canoeists will undergo at 
Chertsey and Shepperton on the 
Thames this weekend. 

They are seeking the proficiency 
certificate awarded by the British 
Canoe Union, a certificate qualify¬ 
ing them for “veterans only" 
cruises. The tests have been de¬ 
vised by the Union to encourage 
safer canoeing. 

Before the skill of each candi¬ 
date is tested by highly-skilled 
canoeists, his craft is inspected for 
water-worthiness. 

Next the candidate must load 
and launch his canoe, tie it up, and 
leave it. Later he must take the 
canoe out, capsize it, swim ashore 
with it, empty it while standing 
knee deep in the water, and get 
into it again. Finally, he must 
bring the canoe onto the bank. 

The examiners will go for trips 
with the candidates and watch for 
such points as good “water-sense,” 
consideration for other river-users, 
and avoidance of “showing-off” or 
rash acts. 

Tests are being arranged this 
month in other areas of England. 


SECRET TUNNELS 

Secret tunnels are among the 
strarige discoveries made by men 
excavating under Liverpool. 

One of them runs from the old 
castle site in Castle Street to the 
river. Carved through solid rock, 
it is believed to have been an 
escape route in times of siege. 
Now the secret tunnel will be used 
as a sewer. 

Another tunnel, found under 
Brunswick Road, goes down a 
series of steps, the walls being 
smooth and cut from solid rock. 
There is a possibility that it was 
the work of an eccentric wealthy 
man who made a hobby of digging 
a network of tunnels underneath 
Edgehill. 

Other discoveries include a 
primitive water main of hollow 
tree trunks, a glacier-borne relic 
of the Ice Age, and a meteorite. 


THE LOST WORLD—Picture-story of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s famous thriller (10) 



The ile-'fli-eating (jino^aurs tried to follow Lord Soon it was Challenger’s turn to be chased— 
John and Malone up the steps to the caves, Liy a giant bird. “It’s a phororachns! ” he 
hilt the poison from ihc Indians’ arrows began panted in scientific exultation, before Lord John 
to take clTect on them, and they slid back- shot it. The explorers were now anxious to 
wards. One fell and the other, after bounding leave the pl-'^cau, but the kindly Indians, who 
round in a circle, also collapsed. The Indians . wanted them to live thqre with them, smilingly 
came flocking down from their caves with yeljs refused to Iiclp them build a bridge across the 
of triumph, and dapred round the bodies of chasm to the pinnacle of rock by which they 
tlicir most dangerous enemies. had come to this land of prehistoric creatures; 


Challenger now took to going off by himself on One day he took the others to a small clearing 
some mysterious business of his own. The where, there was a boiling mud geyser. There 
huge bearded professor was greatly admired by he had been making a balloon. It consisted of 
the Indian girls, and wherever he went he was the stomach of a great fish lizard, covered with 
followed by an adoring bevy of them. He thongs cut from iguanadoii hide. Hydrogen 
carried a palm branch to whisk them a^vay if gas came Out of the geyser and this lie now let 
they became too familiar. His companions pro- into his balloon by means of hollow bamboo 
sumed he was hatching up some ingenious plan tulies fi-xed to conical clay funnels. Soon his 
of escape which he did not choose to reveal yet. weird gasbag began to expand rapidly. 


Can they escape from the plateau with Challenger’s balloon? See next week’s instalment 
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Continuing 




TUESDA y ADVENTURE 

by John Pudney 


Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, and- go into some 
old mine workings'that are being 
used secretly by an international 
gang cedled LEL. On our side are 
a scientist named Malcolm Mur¬ 
doch and a Norwegian hoy, Hans, 
and his sister, Greta. Maxim, the 
leader of the gang, is preparing to 
blow up the workings. Uncle 
George and I take possession of 
the control cabin, but Uncle 
George is knocked out by an e.x- 
plosion. Malcolm Murdoch looks 
after him while I go to meet an 
approaching monorail car. 

22. Plan for escape 

As I reached the outer ring of 
^ the circuit, the monorail car 
came up the quarry at speed. To 
my joy the first person I saw in it 
was Fred. Greta, Hans, and Bengt 
Olsen were with him. 

When they- drove me back into 
the circus, the noise from the jetty 
tunnel had increased. There was 
no doubt now that the men were 
coming back. But why were they 
taking so long and making so 
much noise about it? 

Bengt Olsen said: “If they 
really believe we’re done for, they 
can’t be coming hack for us. What 
then are they coming back for? 
What have they lost?” 

“Why, the grid, of course,” we 
all said at once. 

“Then I should say they’re fix¬ 
ing up a new line of cable to the 

grid-” 

“Then,” said Fred, “surely we 
can ambush them?” 

“But what with?” 

You’ve still got the lesser egg 
Uncle George gave you?” Fred 
suggested. 

“How’s Uncle George?’’ 

We left Hans to back the mono- 
rail car and shunt it onto one of 
the branch lines which led directly 
from the circuit to the control 
cabin. - The rest of us raced 'across 
to report down the stairway to 
Murdoch. 

“We’re all here now,” we cried. 
“Can you bring him up? Is he 
all right?” .. 

Uncle George was not. The e.x- 
plosion had done something to his 
arm—his left arm—which is 
always tricky, anyway, because of 
an old wound. 

“He can’t shout either, because 
he’s still got the fumes in his 
throat,” said Murdoch. “But 
we’ve worked out a plan together. 
He wants you, Fred, and Greta to 
go down with him. ' Now that 
we’ve cleared away some of the 
grid wreckage, we’ve been able to 
find the passage that leads down to 
the harbour. He can make that 
even with his injured arm so long 
as he has you there to help him.” 

“But that’s splitting the party up 
again. It’s just what we decided 
we wouldn’t do,” Bengt said. 

“I know it is—but not for long. 
I’ve already explored the lower end 
of this passage. It comes out at 
the same spot just behind the air¬ 
craft base, where W'e’ve got hopes 
that we may force an opening. 
You and Hans and I can get down 


to the same spot by using the 
monorail car and take- what he,, 
wants with us. The stuff can go 
in the truck behind. No-w you’ve 
still got your bomb?” 

“We didn’t have to use-it. I’m 
glad to say.” 

•'- ■“Good,” said Murdoch. “We' 
thought you could use it now to 
ciit off this cable-laying of theirs. 
If we fuse it and lay it well inside 
that tunnel, vte shall bring the roof 
down with any luck.” 

Nearly everybody had sug-' 
gestions, alterations, protests to 
offer. But a hoarse roar from the 
bottom of the s-tairs cut it all short. 
“Bring down that big egg of mine 
and let’s get cracking.” 

“What on earth does he want 
the big egg for?” I asked, picking 
it up ready to pack in Fred’s 
haversack. 

“He’s got a very special use for 
it, I believe, when we get do'wn to 
water level,” Murdoch said. 

“I’m perfectly willing to take it 
along for him,” said Fred, “but 
isn’t this'route going to be a bit 
tough on Greta? Couldn’t the 
other two go in your monorail 
truck?” 

“WeVe got a use for that,” said 
Murdoch. “We’re taking a load 
of Maxim’s,samples with us.” He 
pointed to the big, unwieldly 
sample boxes on the floor of the 
control cabin. “Even if he does 
destroy the workings, these are 
going to be of the greatest value.” 

I went down first and guided 
Greta and Fred. Except that his 
left arm was in a sling, his face 
W'as black, and his right ankle 
still bore a length of chain. Uncle 
George was- something like his old 
self. 

“Sorry F didn't give-you any 
warning when 1 blew that grid,” he 
greeted me, “but T was working 
half in the dark and it took me 
quite by surprise myself.' But I 
think it’s wrecked their chances of 
destroying these workings unless 
they get another line laid through.” 

“What- about the portcullis 
down , in', the harbour,'. Uncle 
George?” said,Fred. 

“T can’t be sure; but if it’s. 


y^^uNu 

Quiz 



1 What is elocution? 

2 When did England’s cricketers 
last win the Ashes? 

3 Platypuses are found in . . . 

4 Finish the proverb, Make 
Hay while . . . 

5 Which islands did Captain 
Cook call the Friendly 
Islands? 

6 Dyaks are inhabitants of 
Brazil, Belgian Congo, or 
Borneo? 

7 In which counties is the area 
known as Constable’s 
Country? 

8 Where is Cambodia? 
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worked off this grid it should be 
out of action too.” 

“It was up when Murdoch and 
I ran into trouble on the jetty.” 

While this was being said, we 
quickly organised ourselves for the 
journey. Fred insisted bn-fcafrying- 
the greater egg in his haversack.’ 
So I took the.camera and the rest 
of ' -Uncle- • George’s equipment,’ 
while Greta took the spare torch 
and offered "to follow along just 
behind Uncle Georgs^in case he 
stumbled. 

The passage sloped steadily 
downhill, and. smelt clammy, as if 
nobody had p.assed that way for 
years, 'v’/e must have been going 
for five minutes when we felt the 
muffled reverberations of a big 
bang. 

- “That’s my lesser egg,” Uncle 
George exclai.med. -“Let’s hope 
the others make a safe getaw-ay! ” 

Soon the clamminess increased, 
and w'e came out among the rocks 
surrounding the harbour. Fifty 
yards directly ahead of us was the 
gleam of water shining through 
twilight. To our left, rather more 
distant, was a wide channel leading 
towards the main harbour, a 
glimpse of which we recognised in 
the far distance. 

Uncle George brought out a 
sketch plan and a pocket compass 
that Murdoch had lent him. “It 
will be some few minutes before 
the others arrivel” he explained. 
“ 1 want you and Fred to find this 
spot here, where the monorail 
comes out.” 

Action stations 

His finger circled over that part 
of the sketch plan covering the 
rocky foreshore betw'een the point 
where we were standing and the 
rriain channel. Then he pointed to 
a spot where the water in front of 
us was sketched in as coming to 
an end. 

“I’m going to find just the right 
spot for the big egg,” he said. 
“There’s quite a wide channel, as 
you see. They haven’t blocked it 
very thoroughly. It only needs a 
little skill in placing the charge to 
open it up altogether.” 

“But how shall we all get 
clear?” 

“I shan’t explode the bomb until 
I’ve made sure that we’ve got 
enough craft, to make a getaway 
When the channel is opened up. 
Even then I shall wait until you 
flash me O.K. in Morse. But I 
don’t want you to do that until the 
others ar.e clear of the monorail 
car and have got their stuff un¬ 
loaded from the truck. 1 w'ant all 
the samples unloaded and placed 
by the water’s edge so that we can 
pick them up.” 

Fred and I stumbled over the 
rocks, laking our line from the 
channel ahead of us. When wc 
first caught sight of the monora'i 
line below us, gleaming in the 
twilight, we turned and made a 
signal back to Uncle George. 

“It looks to me as if it comes 
out of the tunnel right onto the 
water’s edge,” Fred whispered. 
“We’ll have to go round to the 
right and climb down to get at it.” 
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Lucozade 

; replaces lost 
V-energy 



In the team, or watching the game, you 
lose energy just the same. The energy 
you lose must be replaced. There’s always 
fresh ener^ in Lucozade, the sparkling 
Glucose drink. Lucozade replaces lost 
energy.in next to no time and it docs 
-not upset the nervous or delicate 
stomach. As a source of immediate 
energy, for children and grorvn-ups, 
there is nothing to touch Lucozade. 

It is invaluable in the home and a 
pleasure to take anyrvherc. 


Lucozade is used by 
Doctors and Murses, in 
Clinics, Hospitals, Nursing 
Homes and Schools. 



the sparkling TcLVCOSy 

drink 


LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


. rjyds S2IR 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, parliculars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17 


RADIO FOR BOYS 

.' Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for constructional details of SUPER 
CRYSTAL SET and components 
price list. 

R.E.p. Ltd. 

j 33 Much Park St., Coventry 




heavy duty 

& CLEATED RUBBER 

'"^WEUINQTONS 

19'11 = 



Priced everywhere at 
23/11, our first stock 
5,000 p.iirs we 
ar*e offering at 
19/11. Pure 
hard-wearing 
rubber and 
really waterproof, with reinforced 
uppers and heavy cicats. Sizes 
3 to 11 only. For use with 
these boots. Lonil Warm 
Socks, 3/9 a pair. Post 7d. 



Ilard-wenrmg 
Full kngtii. v.Tirm, 
wooilou mixture. 

Brand-New stock 
ot 50,000 pairs to be 
off<“iT‘fl [It less tiian 
cost of production. 

Buy before the cold 

_ _ weather cnninienrcs. _ _ _ 

UEADOUARTER So GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept, CN/27), 196-200 Cold, 
barbour Lane, Lougbborough. Junction, London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


t(i/\itrr^itiis 

Nmmc"" 

mARDlHB 

Give your 
child a w 
GOOD Coat 

For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this 
school trepeh coat 
style, .double 
breasted proofed 
and lined through¬ 
out. A complete 
school outfitter's stock bought- for 
cash enables us to offer them at halt 
usual price. Sent lor 5/- and 5/» 
monthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, 26 to 32. 5/- extra. 34 
to 42. 10/- cxrrs. FREE LISTS. 
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F R E E 

35 NEW 
Br. EMPIRE 
illustrated inc. 
4 Coronations 

A genuine offer. All Free to 
collectors asking to see 

our famous ‘Quality’ 

Approvals (discount or non-discount). Send 3d. (abroad 6d.) for our postage and 
Coronation list. IF- you wisli you may join ‘.‘THE CODE STAJll* CLl’B,” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge. Pdembers'hip Card listing fine Gifts, and Approvals monthly. 
(Gifts include plated Tweezers, etc.). ALL COnONATION ISSUES STOCKED. Send 
postage for List. (Postal Sectidu E.>t.. 1898.) Our service covers the World. 
For a fair deal write to: WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 12), CANTERBURY, Kent. 


Complete Beginners* 

STAMP OUTFIT FREE!! 

This magnificent Outfit con¬ 
tains, Stamp Album, Titles of 
Countries, Mounts, Perforation 
Gauge, Watermark Detector, 
Transparent Envelopes, etc. 
Absolutely free ! Send 6d. 
to cover post and packing and 
request Approvals. 

MODERN STAMPS 

(Dept. 0.1), 

Dykehead, Kilry, Alyth, Perthshire. 



FREE 


ANIMALS 


Hungarian animals of the forest for your 
THEMATIC collection. Delightful pic¬ 
tures in a beautiful setting. These large 
exquisite stamps should be in every 
collection and will increase its value. 
Send for this FREE sec immediately and 
ask to see our cheap discount Approvals 
enclosing 3d. for postage. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND 

LTD. (CN). 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years wc have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way Items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps tn a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
ilgure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your Inspection. 

ERRINGTON 8t MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). South Hackney, London, £.9, England 

Established ISSO ___ 

I BRITISHloiONIAlS FREE" 


Are 50 British Coloninl stamps, ALL 
DIFPEHEXT, of auy interest to youP If 
BO, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and 
ask to see Approvals. The above offer 
will then be sent to you (COMPLETELY 
FEEE), together 'with an attractive 
selection of stamps. There is no obli¬ 
gation to purchase, 

A. C. BUDGE 
Milloolr, Bude, Cornwall. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. • 
Se/id 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N\ 

60 Stoke Newington High Street 
London, N.16 


FREE! SET FREE! 


SPORT 
SET 



+ PLUS 33 OTHER STAMPS 
SPORT & TRIANGLE PKT. FREE 
SAN MARINO 

plus 33 other desirable stamps free. Send 
2iU. postage and rsfluest Approvals and 
sets list. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE i 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. A* 


LOUWTliy LULLEliTlOINb 

(All Different) 


25 Colombia 
100 Denmark 
25 Fr. Morocco 
100 Hungary 
50 Iran 
25 Iraq 
100 Japan 
50 Jugoslavia 
25 Lieehtenstcin 2/- 

25 Peru 1/3 

25 Philip'pines 1/6 

50 Poland i/e 


1 /- 

2 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

2/4 

1 /- 

2 /. 

1/3 


25 !^ew!oundland3/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 


100 Norway 
25 PakS.stan 
25 Paraguay 
100 Portugal 
100 Kouinaitia 
100 Pussia 
100 Spain 
100 Switzerland 
25 Syria/Leb, 
25 Venezuela 


3/3 

1/3 

1/6 

3/- 

2/6 

3/9 

1/9 

2/6 

1/3 

3/9 


Queen Elizabeth 1953 Colonial Coronations: 
10 f-'iff. 1/6; 20 dilf. 3/-. Crown Cols. 62v, 
complet<‘, 14/9. Gibbons’ Part III Catalogue 
1954, 19/2, po.se included. Send for my free 
and interesting lists of sets, packets, new 
issues, albujiis, neecssories, etc. Postage 
on all orders 2id. extra. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

(Callcm Welcotneii). 



200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 

Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN105) 

“ Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, ISORTIIWICH, CHESHIRE 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9b 
100 different cards 1/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different, 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100.7/-. 
16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. » C ”) 

42 Victoria St,, London, S.W.I 



FREE 

STAMP 

ALBUM 


The Stamp Album 
has spaces ,, for 
2232 stamp:. It 
Is beautifully 
coloured and 
illustrated and it 
is FREE to all 
collectors ' who 
send 9d. for post- 
age and packing 
and ask to see a selection of our WORLD- 
FAMOUS Stamps on Approval. 

AVON /Dept\ 55 THE AVENUE 
STAMPS VCNtI/ LOWESTOFT 


THE LATEST 
CRAZE 


PUPPETS! 

ARCHIE ANDREWS 

(complete with scarf) 

3/6 V 

Mickey Mouse7/6 
Donald Duck - 7/6 
Captain Hook - 8/6 
Polly Pigtails - 9/6 

Alt plus 6d. postage, from 



AVON 

SALES 


® 55 THE avenue 


LOWESTOFT 


The Children’s Newspaper, August IS. 1953 


SPORTS SHORTS 


'J’he Fifth and final match of the 
1953 Test series begins next 
Saturday at the Oval. The South 
London home of the Surrey C.C.G. 
has been a most fortunate ground 
for English cricketers. Since the 
first Test match ever staged in this 
country was played at the Oval in 
1880, we have met Australia there 
19 times, and of these matches 
England have won ten, Australia 
three, and the remainder were 
drawn. 

'J'he four brothers Maynard, of 
Lambeth, South London, have 
been boxing almost since they 
could walk. The eldest, Teddy, 
has gained two successive London 
Lederation of Boys’ Club titles, 
and the other Maynards, Raymond 
(t4i), Tony (I2i) and George (lOi), 
all hope to emulate him. 

^RT is again to figure in the 
Olympic Games programme 
at Melbourne in 1956. All 
branches of art will be covered, 
and entries must have sport as the 
central subject. The art section of 
the last Olympics, at Helsinki, 
attracted entries from almost every 
country in the world. 

'J'liE Keepers of the Wall, at Eton 
College have changed the rules 
of the Eton Wall Game, held 
annually on St. Andrew’s Day, in 
the hope that a result may he 
obtained. (Only one goal has been 
scored since 1909.) In future the 
teams will have ten players instead 
of eleven. 

Qricket will compete with the 
opening of the football season 
during next week. The 1953-54 
English season begins officially on 
August 22, but many of th^ 
first-class clubs will be playing 
their opening matches on Wednes-, 
day and Thursday evening. 

^LEC Bedser is deservedly 
acclaimed as one of the 
greatest bowlers of all time. He 
has beaten the record of 216 
wickets in Test cricket set up by 
Clarrie Grimmett, of Australia, 
and in the coming Test he should 
beat Maurice Tate’s record, made 
in the 1924-25 season, of 38 wickets 
in a Test series. 


/J('Jatches between Palmers School 
; (Grays) and the Westcliff 
High School teams always produce 
exciting cricket, but seldom has 
there been a finer performance in 
these annual fixtures than the 
recent feat of 14-year-old Arthur 
Harrington. He took all ten West- 
cliff wickets for 45 runs. 

]\Jany years ago Stanley Cham¬ 
bers, then 17, vVon the Sussex 
County three-miles cycling cham¬ 
pionship, the first of many 
honours. Now his son, 16-year-- 
old Terry Chambers, nas taken the 
title. Terry, who has been riding 
in competitive cycling since he was 
eleven, has ambitions to follow in 
the footsteps of his father and his 
Uncle Ernest, both of whom rode 
for Britain in the Olympics. 

J^N Joy has gained another of 
the important cycling records 
by covering 287 miles from Land’s 
End to London in 12 hours 54 
minutes, beating the previous 
record by 13 minutes. 

XjAST year well over 3000 Leeds 
children were taught to swim 
and obtained certificates. 

(/Jatherine Spencer, aged 15, of 
Cowes Secondary Modern 
School, Isle of Wight, is the first 
Islander to win a national school’s 
athletic championship. She won 
the junior girls’ discus event with a 
throw of 105 feet 3 inches, beating 
the previous record by 11 feet. 

A CRICKET bat given by Denis 
Compton and signed by all 
the other English and Australian 
Test cricketers of 1953 is the 
coveted prize in a competition now 
being run by the National Spastics 
Society to help crippled children. 
It is to be presented to the 
amateur selector whose choice 
of an Anglo-Australian cricket 
team capable of beating all comers 
coincides with one made by Sir 
Jack Hobbs. Entry forrhs can be 
obtained from the National 
Spastics Society, 44 Stratford 
Road, London, W.S. Every form 
gives you a chance to select five 
different teams at sixpence each. 
There are also 25 “Denis Comp¬ 
ton ’’ bats as additional prizes. 


CRICKET BY 
CABLE 


Broadcasting matches 
they could not see 

The broadcasting of Test Match 
commentaries all over the world is 
now commonplace. But Mr. 
Bernard Kerr, who has been 
broadcasting on the current series 
for the BBC and the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, has told 
members of the Northern Cricket 
Society how it was done in the 
days before broadcasts could be 
made direct to Australia. 

In the Australian studios, he 
said, cables were received from. 
England at the end of each over 
with the score and the shots made. 

MAKE-BELIEVE 

“From these cables—and having, 
received by code the field placings 
—we sat in our studio at Sydney - 
and described the play as we 
would from the ground. .We had 
special crowd noises recorded and 
also a little gadget made of wood 
for broadcasting the sound of the 
ball being hit.” 

Speedy transmission of cable 
meant that such broadcasts were 
only an over behind the play. 

When there were delays in the 
receipt of a cable, however, in¬ 
cidents had to be invented, such 
as a batsman calling for a new bat, 
or a dog running onto the field. 

On one occasion, said Mr. Kerr, 
the commentators stated, in order 
to cover a cable delay, that play 
was h^ld up while lunch papers 
were removed from the field. But 
the next pable said that a storm 
had ended play'for the day. So a 
change had to be made to,describe 
a gathering storm and then rain.. 

“But afterwards,” he said, “we 
got hundreds of letters asking if 
they ever picked up all Those 
luncheon wrappers.” 

Even today, if atmospheric con¬ 
ditions interfere with the short¬ 
wave transmission from England, 
the Australian broadcasting 
stations still rely on coded cables 
to give a report of Test Matches 
to the. thousands of Aussics who sit 
up to 3.30 in the morning to hear 
the commentaries. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


^LLAN Collier, 1 5-year-oId 
Herts. County Schools goal¬ 
keeper,.from Markyate, has joined 
the ground staff of the Luton 
Town club as the first step to a 
first-class Soccer career. Allan 
was capped for England’s school¬ 
boys last season. 

'J'here is no stopping Jim Peters, 
the Chadwell Heath dental 
mechanic who has now won the 
British Marathon championship 
for the" third successive year. He 
covered the 1953 Cardiff road 
course in 2 hours 22 minutes 29 
seconds, despite high wind and 
drenching rain. 

Jt was a proud day when 15-year- 
old Ernest Cocker of Eyam, 
Derbyshire, won the Chatburn 
Shield offered in the Hope Valley 
School sports for the highest 
number of points in three events. 
But it was an even prouder day 
when he was chosen by Mr. E. B. 
Wakefield, M.P. for West Derby¬ 
shire, to receive an autograph of 
Sir Edmund Hillary, the conqueror 
of Mount Everest. 


Continued Irani page 9 

The going was not easy. We did 
not dare to show a light, and the 
rocky formation seemed to over¬ 
hang the jetty. After we had 
climbed a little way round to the 
right and were only a few feet 
above the' platform itself, we 
paused to check our position and 
to send back another signal to 
Uncle George. 

There were distant sounds from 
the main part of the harbour, but 
no sound at all from Uncle 
George’s direction. We listened 
for the monorail car. The thought 
flashed through my mind that we 
should all have to act very quickly 
when it came, because of the noise 
of its gyro. 

“We’d better go on down and 
vzait on the jetty,” Fred whispered 
—and his whisper ended in a kind 
of gasp. There was a splashing 
sound and the sudden purr of 
electric engines just ahead of us. 
It was so close that we froze there. 


kneeling on the overhanging rock. 
Fred grabbed my arm. A black 
whale-back shape broke the grey 
surface of the water right beside 
the platform. Something like a 
gleaming, dripping barrel reared 
itself out of the water less than 
ten feet away from us. 

It was no ordinary barrel, but 
the conning tower of a submarine! 

Before it had stopped moving, a 
hatch was raised and the head and 
shoulders of Maxim appeared. He 
was lit from below like a devil in 
pantomime. The light caught his 
eyeglass and the gleam of his teeth 
as he smiled. He looked pleased 
but not pleasant as he blew his 
cigarette end out of his long holder 
and came out of the conning tower, 
followed by others. 

He barked an order. The sub¬ 
marine lights went out and the 
conning tower dropped again until 
it was hidden, well below the level 
of the platform. 

To be continued 
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The c^l7dfen's Newspaper, August IS, 19 53 

CHEGKING THE 
YELLOW RIVER 

The Chinese Government is 
making plans for curbing the des¬ 
tructive powers of the mighty 
Yellow River, or Hvvangho, which 
winds for nearly 3000 miles 
through the central plain of China 
before emptying its waters into the 
Yellow Sea. 

This is to be done by building 
dams and also by planting trees 
and grass on the banks to check 
soil erosion. 

The river carries great volumes 
of yellow silt to deposit in the 
Great Plain, especially in flood 
times, and these deposits have in 
the past often caused the river to 
change its course, bringing wide¬ 
spread famine and death. A 
million people were drowned in 
1887 when “China’s Sorrow” 
burst its banks. 

Just over a century ago the river 
shifted its mouth hundreds of 


Jaguar cub 



Eiglit-ycar-olcl liarbara Barrett 
shows no fear of a jaguar cub 
which tvas born in the Bristol Zoo. 


miles farther north. In fact 
Chinese records show that it has 
changed its mouth five times in 
4300 years. 

Even our own gentle Thames, 
now so well-disciplined, has altered 
its course in the past, and may 
possibly do so again in the future. 

Geologists have shown that at 
one time, long before recorded 
history, the Berkshire Downs and 
the Chiltern Hills, between which 
the Thames now flows at the 
Goring Gap, were a continuous 
range. The river must then have 
run north-eastward across Eng¬ 
land to the Wash. 

RIVER BREAKS THROUGH 

Later, during an earth movc- 
m.ent, the chalk strata tilted up¬ 
wards directly in the path of the 
Thames, whose waters piled up in 
a great lake behind it. This water 
had to escape somewhere and 
finally broke through the weakest 
part of the range at Goring Gap, 
through which the river has passed 
ever since. 

Geologists suggest, however, that ; 
at some time in the remote future i 
the Thames may cease to flow past 
Marlow and Henley, and, under 
the pressure of a heavy rush of 
flood wafer, may follow a more 
southerly course from Reading to 
Maidenhead, thus cutting across 
the huge northward loop. 


MERCURY IN THE 
MORNING SKY 


By the CN 

'J'he planet Mercury is now in a 
good position for observation 
in the early morning. Providing 
the sky is clear, it should be quite 
easy to identify this elusive and 
rapidly-moving little world. 

The much-brighter Venus will 
also be present and will provide a 
ready guide to Mercury. They 
should be looked for in the south¬ 
east after about 4.30 a.m., when 
Venus will be well above the hori¬ 
zon and a brilliant object that 
cannot be .mistaken. Mercury, 
having not long risen, will be near 
the horizon. 

About half-an-hour later, that is 
near 5 a.m.. Mercury will be at a 
higher altitude and easier to find, 
but after that the rising dawn will 
begin to dim its radiance. 

EASILY IDENTIFIED 

Mercury will be found nearly 
half-way between Venus and the 
point where the Sun will rise soon 
after 5.30 a.m. This point may be 
easily ascertained beforehand, and 
the relative positions of Mercury, 
the Sun, and Venus, though chang¬ 
ing, will remain sufficiently near to 
permit easy identification. 

Mercury shines like a bright 
first-magnitude star and cannot be 
mistaken. Mars is at present also 
in the morning sky, not far away to 
the left of Mercury and at a lower 
altitude. Being of only, second 
magnitude, however, it is not likely 
to be seen before the end of next 
week. 

Then, about August 21, Mars 
will appear some way below Mer¬ 
cury, but may be difficult to per¬ 
ceive in the dawn. 

The accompanying diagram 
shows the present positions of 
Venus and Mercury in relation to 
the two bright stars Castor and 
Pollux—an additional guide to the 
position of Mercury about August 
15. After, that date Mercury will 
travel farther to the left and away 
from Venus, as indicated by the 
arrow. 

Mercury, like Venus, is receding 


TREE TH.4T GREW IN 
THE LONG AGO 

In a Liverpool park is growing 
a tree once believed to have been 
extinct for millions of years. It is 
a Metasequoia glyptotroboide, a 
tree which flourished in prehistoric 
forests in Northern Asia, Europe, 
and North America. 

Towering more than 100 feet 
high, v/ith trunks about eleven feet 
in diameter, such trees sheltered 
the giant reptiles which then 
dominated the land. 

Fossils of the-trees have been 
found which led experts to believe 
that they died out with the bronto¬ 
saurus. Then, in 1946, an expedi¬ 
tion found specimens still growing 
in China, and the Parks Depart¬ 
ment at Liverpool received some 
seeds in 1948. 

Now, in the departmenl's'nur¬ 
sery at Gateacre. .several -peci.mens 
of the “extinct” tree have been 
gro'wn; aiid one of the biggest has 
been planted at Sefton Park. 


Astronomer 

from us; but, being much nearer to 
the Sun and moving much more 
rapidly than Venus, .it will soon 
cease to be visible as it speedily 
passes to regions far beyond and 
behind the Sun. s 

Mercury is now about 110 
million miles away from us, 
though only some 40 million miles 
from the Sun; 
and as Mercury 
is only about 
3100 miles in 
diameter it 
appears very 
small, telescopic¬ 
ally. At present 
it is gibbous in 
shape but will 
soon appear circular. , 

No other good opportunities for 
seeing Mercury will occur until 
next year as it rises and sets so 
near to the Sun at each apparition. 

This is mainly due to the fact 
that Mercury in its orbit is never 
more than 43,350,000 miles from 
the Sun when at aphelion, and at 
times is no more than about 
28,550.000 miles distant when at 
perihelion. Of course, on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse Mercury 
would be revealed no matter how 
near it appeared to the Sun at the 
ti.me. 

RARE OCCASION 
Another occasion when Mercury 
may be seen is when it passes 
directly between the observer and 
the Sun. Then the planet appears 
in silhouette as a small black 
circular disc. 

The disc may be seen to travel 
slowly across the Sun’s face, and 
is a most interesting spectacle seen 
telescopically through a solar 
prism. 

Such an event, known as a Tran¬ 
sit of Mercury, occurs rarely, but 
one will happen on November 14 
this year. Very little of it will be 
visible from Britain, however, 
owing to the Sun setting only a few 
minutes after Mercury begins to 
pass over the Sun. G. F. M. 


PRIZES FOR 10 CN 
READERS 

In Competition No. 31 the prizes 
for the neatest correct entries re¬ 
ceived have been awarded as 
follows; “Brownie” Cameras to 
Anne Chadwick, Sunderland; Alan 
Fryer, Coventry; D. J. Hall, Horn¬ 
church; Walter Henderson, Bel¬ 
fast; Graham Peel, Hampton Hill; 
Valerie Smith, Lincoln; Stella 
Taylor, Sheffield; Mary Thurley, 
West Wickham; Jane Walker, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Michael Field, 
Redbourn. 

CORRECT SOLUTION: Foot¬ 
ball, Cricket, Rounders, Running, 
Hockey, Fishing, Tennis, Swim¬ 
ming, Marbles, Sailing. 


SCHOOLS OF TODAY 
A ne-.v school at Worthing has 
cork flooring, soundproof class¬ 
rooms, and radio loudspeakers. 

Another school now being built 
at Grimsby will not have black¬ 
boards, but boards coloured red, 
green, and grey to reduce eyestrain. 


fCoftar 
^Pottux 
/ VENUS 

\Meiicui>y 


The new fast-writins 

WatermanTs 
‘ 501 ’ 


FOR ONLY 



It’s really true ! Now 
you can get a genuine 
Waterman’s for only 19/3. 
It’s handsome, it’s stream¬ 
lined and it’s fast-writing. 
It has a special Waterman’s 
instcnt-flow feed which 
makes it ready to start 
writing the moment the 
hand-ground, mirror- 
smooth 14-ct. gold nib 
touches the paper. It’s 
instant-fill too. A single 
flick of a finger fills the pen to 
capacity. Make your choice 
from black, grey , red or blue. 


SECRET AGENT* 
AT WORK IN 
WATERMAN’S INKS 

Ahvays use Waterman’s Ink — 
treated with It’s 

6 times better to write with. 

g brilliant colours in the 
famous Tip Fill bottle. 


Watermarfs 501 Pen 

always earns full marks 

Waterman Pen Co. Ltd., tEIje ^3fn Corner, 41 Kingsway, London, W.C .2 


‘fUt FAMOUS 

mom, spBAKm & 

WALMN6 DOU 



-A" Real Unman Voice. 

-fc Acfaallu Recites ; “ Mary had a 
little lamb, its fleece as white as snow, 
and everywhere that Mary went the 
lamb was sure to go,” etc. 

Acfaallu Sinrjs : “Baa, baa, 
black sheep, have you any wool ? 
Yes,sir, Yes, sir, three bags full,” etc. 

lelnatlu Says : “ Mummy, pick 
up. Good-night, Mummy.” 

-A" Ranuiis anti Cries. 

Aelutilly IVatlis IVltcn 
Held By The Hand. 
Sleeps, sits, beautifully 
dressed, very pretty face, 
and lovely pearly teeth. 


DOLL SENT FOR 



Plus 4/- P. & Pkg. 
Balance 5/- a week 


CASH PRICE 80 /- 

Plus 4/“ P. tS: Pkg. 


Limited number 01 export de-luxe models released for Home market—only available 
whilst stocks last. A thrilling birthday present worth much more. Really speaks and 
sings;, not to be confusid with dolls which only say “ Mamma.” Show this advertise¬ 
ment to Mummy and Daddy and ask them to send their orda.’ with remittance. 
Money back guarantee. 

HARROW SALES if.xport cna) 256 Harrow Road, London, W.2 

5 mins. Paddington Station. Buses 662, 664, 18b and 36 pas^ door. 
-^- CALLERS WELCOME - 
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THE S.43fE FIVE 
All the missing words are spelt 
with the same five letters, but in 
different order. 

J HATE telling . . but when I 
was scattering some . . . 
bread tor the birds, 1 saw you . . . 
some . . eggs. 

If 1 promise not to say anything, 
the . . . you can do is to put them 
back. If you do that, we will wipe 
the ; . . clean and say no more 

about it. An.wver next week 


LEGEND OF THE IRIS 

JjEGEND states that When Clovis, 
founder of the Frankish king¬ 
dom, ruled in the fifth century, he 
had for his coat-of-arms three 
black toads. 

A hermit gave him a shield 
on which were emblazoned three 
iris flowers. Clovis then com¬ 
manded that the three toads should 
be removed from the Royal 
Escutcheon and the iris substituted, 
so that the flowers known as the 
Lilies of Erance, or Fleurs-de-Lis, 
became the emblem of the French 
monarchy. 


CAN YOU TELL FROM THESE CLUES WHAT COUNTRY . . . 

is named in the first picture and which of its products are represented ? 



-- 
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Growing anguish 
'J'lIERE ira.r an old lady of Leeds, 
Who planted some packets of 
seeds. 

She said; " What's the matter? 

I feel mad as a hatter. 

For my garden is now full of 
weeds." 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


BILLY CHANGES HIS 
MIND 

JJiLLY had seen the black-faced 
minstrel show on the 
beach, and thought they were 
jolly good. 

“Of course, they are not 
really black men,” Daddie said. 
“They just black their faces 
and hands with burnt cork or 
something.” 

When they got back to their 
hotel, Daddie caught sight of a 
notice on the board. 

“Oh, look, they are holding a 
children’s fancy dress competi¬ 
tion in the ballrcom this after¬ 
noon. Want to enter, Billy?” 

“No fear," said Billy. “I 
don't want dress up on a 
warm day like this.” 

But afterwards he thought of 
the minstrels, and he remem¬ 
bered there was a toy banjo in 
the children’s playroom . . . 

And when the fancy dress 
competition started that after¬ 
noon Billy was there as a 
minstrel—complete with black ■ 
face and banjo. 

But far from winning the 
first prize, Billy did not even 
enter! 

You see, Billy had found an 
empty fireplace and applied the 
soot from the chimney to his 
face and hands. But as he 
mixed with the other children a 
good deal of the soot came off 
—on their dresses and costumes. 

When Billy saw what was 
happening he thought it would 
be better if he slipped quietly 
away from the scene! 


Topsy-turvy Farm 

Down on Topsy-turvy Farm 
everything’s back to front. 

Horses moo, w'hile cows go baa! 
and the sheep a!l squeal and 
grunt. 

They dig up apples from the 
ground, potatoes grow on 
trees. 

And all the creatures walk 

i about and go just where they, 
please. 

Upon the pond the chickens 
swim, not so the ducks and 
geese; 

While cats <)ark at a stranger, 

' and allow him little peace. 

The pigs are dainty animals, 
possessing grace and charm.- 

Everything’s most peculiar on 
Topsy-turvy Farm, 


CUB ON THE KEYS 



Simba the young lion cub does a 
little crooning while sitting on 
the piano in the lounge of the 
restaurant at a Surrey zoo. 


NO GAS? 

car not being in perfect run¬ 
ning order, a dentist opened 
the bonnet and found a minor 
fault. Taking a pair of pliers he 
set to work, saying absent- 
mindedly: “This may hurt a 
little.” 

Done brown 

“ Q^et nicely brown! ” your friends 
all say. 

Expecting you to cook your face; 
And, sure enough, on holiday. 

The sun’s great oven tans with 
grace. 

From white to red, from red to 
brown. 

Old Phoebus does his work with 
ease. 

But here’s a hint: do not lie down 
And get a dose of sunstroke, 
please! 

FAMILIAR TREES 
'J'he lime trees which often line 
suburban roads are usually 
lopped annually, but a lime 
allowed to grow naturally may 
reach a height of 100 feet. ■ 

The lovely. green leaves are 
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ADOLPHUS TAKES JACKO’S SOUVENIR 


Riddle in rhyme 

^J[y first is often made of bricks; 
My second in the garden 
grows. 

The two combined will give a 
plant 

Which pleases both our eyes and 

ttose. Answer next week 



heart-shaped with serrated edges. 
They are exceptionally thin, which 
enables them to provide shade 
without shutting out too much 
light. During summer the sweet- 
scented yellow blossoms fill the air 
with fragrance, and the nectar they 
contain is a source of attraction to 
bees and other insects. 

The wood is soft and light and 
favoured by musical instrument 
makers. It is also prized by wood- 
carvers (Grinling Gibbons pro¬ 
duced many of his masterpieces 
from lime wood). Limes are long- 
lived, often attaining 400 years. 

B CHAIN QUIZ Pi 

Li p. 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the ne.xt, and so on. 

1. A poem (sometimes a piece 
of music) of mourning for some¬ 
body dead; great English examples 
are Milton’s Lycidas and Thomas 
Gray’s County Churchyard. 

2. Kind of spinning-top which 
tends to keep the independent 
stability of its axis. 

3. Norman family which was 
granted large areas of Northern 
England by William the Con¬ 
queror. 

4. Large Mediterranean island 
which formerly mined copper; now 
has valuable sponge industry; 
colonised by the Phoenicians 4000 
years ago. 

Answer next week 



The Jacko family were returning from the seaside. Jackq had put a small 
tub of sea-w-ater on the rack above Adolphus and Father to take home as 
a souvenir. “ It’s warm in here,” said Adolphus, “ I wish I were back in 
the sea.” Just then the train gave a jolt and tlie tub suddenly sprang 
about a dozen leaks. Adolphus needed another cooling down after that! 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
Rabbits . and Hollow Trees. 
On the trunk of a pollard willow a 
small bird searched for food. “It 
is a tree creeper,” said Don, as the 
children watched the bird moving 
over the rough bark. 

Suddenly a head emerged from 
a hole in the trunk, and as quickly 
vanished. “What was it?” gasped 
Ann, in astonishment. 

“Well, it looked like a rabbit,” 
answered Don in puzzled tones. 

“No doubt it was a rabbit,” 
chuckled Farmer Gray in reply to 
the children’s inquiries. “Rabbits 
often make use of hollow trees. 
They have been known to climb 
inside a trunk and to jump from a 
height of ten feet to escape 
enemies.” 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 The art of public speaking. 

2. In the 1932-33 season in Australia. 

3 Australia. 

4 The sun shines. 

5 Tonga Islands, the British Pro¬ 
tectorate in the South Pacific. 

6 Borneo. 

7 Suffolk and Essex. 

8 In the south-west corner of Indo- 
China. 

LAST ’WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Hidden places. 

Mousehole 
Chain Quiz. Dingo. 
Goethe. Her¬ 
cules, Escurial 
Riddle in rbj'tne. 
Harebell 

Men of Giamorean. 
Muncer, Clift, 
Shaw, Hever 
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the word for Toffee 


sf- ^fi4- ^td 3^ dliciidAit^tve 

Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the coffees with the “Kreemy" texture. 






























































































